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ADVERTISEMENT. 



PoB the eminently clear and practical form in which 
Fhonogrctphy adapted to Verbatim Reporting is here 
presented, the Author is very greatly indebted to Mr. 
T. A. Eeed, (of the Phonographic Institution, London,) 
whose distinguished abilities as a Eeporter give him high 
rank in his profession. Besides compiling the Lists of 
Grammalogues, Contracted Words, and Phrases, Mr. 
Eeed furnished copy for the Reporting Exercises, and 
several paragraphs on the practical details of Reporting, 
in the introductory remarks. 

Possessed of such recommendations, we have reason 
to hope that the Reporter's Companion will be found as 
useful a compendium of the Second or Reporting Style 
of Phonography, as the Manual is of the First or Cor- 
responding Style. 

Communications from professional or private Reporters, 
tending to increase still further either the brevity or the 
legibility of the system, are respectfully solicited. Ad- 
dress to Mr. T. A. Rbed, at the Publisher's. 
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REPORTER'S COMPANION. 



ADVICE TO THE STUDENT. 

1. Before entering upon the study and practice of the abbreviated 
system of Phonetic Shorthand here developed, the reader should 
become perfectly familiar with the preparatory Style, contained in 
the Manual of Phonogra'phy, and should be able to write at least 60 
words per minute, without any other abbreviations than those there 

I furnished. This speed may be attained, by persons of ordinary 
: capacity, and manual dexterity, in about three mouths, by practising 
[ an hour daily. To write at the rate necessary to report an address, 
deliberately uttered, will, of course, require a longer period of time, 
and unremitting attention. The " coveted art " is far too valuable 
to be vei7 easily gained. When it is considered that the majority of 
public speakers articulate two or three words every second, it must 
be at once evident that the hand must be well trained, and the mind 
well tutored, before the pen can be made to keep pace with the 
tongue. 

2. The average rate of public speaking is 120 words per minute. 
Some very deliberate speakers do not go beyond 80 or 90 words per 
minute, in their slow and measured modes of address ; while others 
articulate 180, or more. There are very few, however slow may be 
their usual rate of utterance, who do not occasionally speak at the 
rate of 140 or 150 words per minute, and no Phonographer should 
consider himself equal to reporting, with certainty, a moderately 
articulated address, until he can write at this rate. 
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8 ADVICE TO THE STUDENT. 

3. As to the length of time required to attain this speed, much, 
very much, will, of course, depend on the natural talent of the writer, 
and the amount of time he is willing to bestow, daily, on the task. 
"With the ordinary systems of shorthand, a writer is scarcely con- 
sidered proficient till he has had from five to ten years' practice ; 
and many gladly pay a high premium, to serve an apprenticeship of 
several years, in order to qualify themselves for the profession of 
shorthand writers. "With the Phonetic system, as here developed, 
much less time is required to accomplish this. The average amount 
of time necessary to qualify a tolerably expert writer to follow a 
speaker at the rate of 120 or 130 words per minute, (including the 
time spent in learning the First Style), is about twelve months, by 
practising an hour per day ; or six months, with two hours* daily 

' practice. Some have attained this speed in less time, while others 
require nearly double this amount of practice. It will generally be 
found an easy and pleasant task to increase the rate of speed from 
120 to 140 or 150 words per minute ; but to go beyond this, much 

I labour will be required. Two years' constant practice should enable 
the Phonographer to write 170 or 180 words per minute, but many 
persons, we believe, could never attain this speed. 

4. The whole secret of reporting may be said to consist in two 
words — Practice and the use of Phraseography. The student must 
himself give the first requisite, and we have here furnished the most 
efficient help for the second which our own experience, and that of 
many phonographic reporters can supply. Of these two essentials, 
the greater is practice ; by dint of which alone, in the First Style 
of Phonography, a person may write 100 words per minute. As the 
great Grecian orator, when applied to for information as to the most 
important requisite in elocution, said, " pronunciation," (meaning 
thereby not merely the correct utterance of single words, but also 
attention to emphasis, tone, inflections, pauses, etc. ;) and when asked 
what was the next essential, replied, " pronunciation," and still gave 
the same answer to the query as to the third essential in the art ; — 
so we may say of " that much-coveted art by which the orator's 
eloquence is caught in its impassioned torrent, and fixed upon paper, 
as a picture of his rich and glowing mind," the first, the second, and 
the last essential is, practice, practice, PRACTICE. 
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ADVICE TO THE STUDENT. 9 

5. There may be, howeyer, a practice that will hinder the Pho- 
nographer, instead of forwarding him : we allude to a careless forma- 
tion of the letters, which will render his manuscript illegible. The 
young reporter should never let his desire to write swiftly ^ exceed his 
determination to write correctly. The same rule holds in shorthand 
as in longhand : he that first learns to write well, will, in the course 
of time, ¥nrite both well and quickly ; whereas he that at the com- 
mencement, aims at smftness, regardless of truth ofform^ wiU never 
write loell'y and though he may write quickly y he can never read 
what he has written, with any degree of rapidity and certainty ; and 

. if he cannot do this, he might almost as well not write at all. 

6. Among the many points of superiority which Phonetic short- 
hand possesses over all other systems, may be mentioned the follow- 
ing, which all stenographers will at once appreciate. The first is, 
the great concentration of consonant power, in the simplest mathe- 
matical forms. This is effected by the use of double, treble, and 
quadruple consonants, as in the words pointy strand, plains, cau- 
tioned, (cshnd), and a thousand others, where three or four consonants 
are definitely expressed by a single stroke, with the addition of a 
hook, or circle, or both. A second advantage is, the variety of out- 
line which the use of compound letters, and the varied forms of some 
of the single letters, give to different words containing the same 
consonants. With most systems of shorthand, when words occur 
having the same consonants, they are written alike ; and the context, 
aided, perhaps, by the memory, is alone left to decide which word is 
intended. In many cases, it is true, this is a sufficient guide ; but 
it is also true that, in many instances, it entirely fails. In such 
words as persecute and prosecute, purpose and propose, smaller and 
similar, pertain and appertain, Persia and Prussia, gentle sndyenteel, 
etc., which nearly all shorthand writers write alike, the context is 
frequently no guide to the meaning. With Phonography, however, 
such is the variety of forms with which the same clusters of con- 
sonants may be written, that there is rarely any difficulty in providing 
different outlines for such words as those here mentioned, so that they 
may be distinguished at once, without the insertion of the vowel. 
Thus, though no system has provided for the insertion of vowels, 
where they may be needed, so fully and definitely as Phonography, 
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10 KEPOETINO. 

yet no system is so independent of this aid. The reader is requested 
to refer to the List of words with similar consonants, as an exempli- 
fication of the advantage of Phonography in this particular. The 
peculiar structure of the Phonetic system, too, admits of whole phrases 
being expressed by a few simple strokes, without lifting the pen from 
the paper. In no other system has this plan of joining words to- 
gether, or Phraaeography, been so fully carried out as in Phonography ; 
and few things render more assistance to the writer, when following 
a rapid speaker. See the List of Phraseograms, where such phrases 
as there could not have beetle I have been told thai^ it is quite certain 
thai you are, etc., are written with as many inflections of the pen 
as there are words contained in them, and frequently with less. 



REPORTING. 
7. The process of Parliamentary reporting, and the qualifications 
of those by whom the task is performed, are thus briefly described 
in the Parliamentary Companion: — " Every publication not copying 
from, or abridging any other, but giving original reports, keeps one 
of a series of reporters constantly in the gallery of the lords, and ano- 
ther in the commons. These, like sentinels, are, at stated periods, 
relieved by their colleagues, when they take advantage of the interval 
to transcribe their notes in order to be ready again to resume the duty 
of note-taking, and afterwards that of transcription for the press. 
A succession of reporters from each establishment is thus maintained ; 
and the process of writing from their notes is never interrupted until 
an account of the whole debates of the evening has been committed 
to the hands of the printer. There are only seven publications for 
which a reporter is constantly in attendance ; and these include the 
London morning papers, from which all others that give debates are 
under the necessity of copying or abridging them. The number of 
reporters maintained by each, varies from ten or eleven to seventeen 
or eighteen. They are, for the most part, gentlemen of liberal educa- 
tion ; many have graduated at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Dublin ; and they must all possess a compe- 
tent knowledge of the multifarious subjects which come under the 
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EEPORTING. 11 

consideration of Parliament. The expedition and ability with which 
their duties are performed, must be admitted by every one who attends 
a debate, and afterwards reads a newspaper, while the correctness and 
ability with which their manuscript is put in type and printed, has 
long been a subject of surprise and admiration." 

8. This great labour of transcription will, in the course of a few 
years, be, in a great measure, obviated by the adoption of Phono- 
graphy, which is so legible that compositors who know the system 
can set up from it, with as much ease as from longhand copy. We 
have known several instances where a verbatim report of a sermon, 
taken in Phonography, and not revised afterwards, has been read by 
another person who was not present at the delivery. In 1845, the 
writer of the present work took down a speech, delivered by R. 
CoBDEN, Esq., at Bath, which was set up from his reporting copy, 
by the compositors in the office of the Bath Journal. The following 
notice of the fact appeared in that paper of the 18th December, 
1845, simultaneously with the report of the meeting, and was imme- 
diately transferred to the columns of the Timest the Morning 
Chronicle y and many provincial papers : — 

" In connection with the report of the excellent addresses delivered 
at the great demonstration on Thursday, of the opinions of a very 
large majority of the citizens of Bath, which will be found in our 
columns this week, we would call the atteation of our readers to a 
fact indicative of Reform in other matters as well as in the Com 
Laws. By the kindness of Mr. Isaac Pitman, of this city, whose 
systems of writing and printing by sound have made such astonishing 
progress in all parts of the kingdom, we are enabled to give a nearly 
VERBATIM report of the excellent speech of R. Cobden, esq., which 
our compositors have set up from Mr. Pitman's Phonographic notes, 
there being no necessity for their transcription. With all other 
systems of shorthand writing, not only was there never known such 
a thing as a reporter passing over to the compositor his notes of a 
speech an hour and a quarter in delivery, but he is often unable to 
decipher them himself. All that was necessary in this case, Mr. 
Pitman has assured us, was to give the speech one reading the next 
morning, and fill in a few vowels. We are convinced that we shall 
in a few years, by this invaluable system, save all that immense amount 
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12 KEPO&TING. 

of toil which our present reporters have to ondergo in deciphering and 
transcribing their notes for the press." 

9. Great praise is due to the gentlemen who report for the periodical 
press, for the very accurate reports they furnish by means of their 
lengthy and defective systems of stenography. Were they to adopt 
Phonography, instead of their present fatiguing labour of transcribing, 
they would, in all verbatim reports, merely have to add a few vowel 
points while reading through their notes. The compositors might be 
trained to set up from phonographic copy in a mouth. So little to 
be trusted are all the old systems of shorthand, because based upon 
the Romanic alphabet, that it is well known many of the best 
reporters prefer using an abbreviated longhand. 

10. A Reporter could not always hand over his notes to the 
compositor, to be printed, even if the latter were perfectly acquainted 
with the shorthand characters. In cases where a mere abstract of the 
speeches delivered, is needed, or where nearly every sentence has to 
be remodeled, before it is fit to appear in print, a transcription will 
necessarily be needed ; but much time would be saved if such trans- 
cription were made in Phonography. " I am able," observes Mr. 
Beed, " to speak from experience, of the saving of time and labour 
effected in this manner. For the sake of an experiment, I once took 
some leaves from my reporting book into a printing office where 
there were several phonographic compositors. A part of a speech 
was at once set up from them, and on reading the proof afterwards, 
I met with no more errors than are commonly to be found in printing 
from longhand manuscript. The notes were not vocalized after they 
were taken, but were handed over to the printers in their original 
state." 

11. By the phrase "Verbatim Reporting," used in the title of this 
work, is meant the writing of the appropriate shorthand alphabetic 
signs for every word the speaker utters, and not merely the writing 
of the principal words in a sentence, and trusting to the memory to 
supply the rest in deciphering the broken notes. In practice, we 
make one trifling exception, if exception it can be called, to this 
definition. The connective phrase " of the," which is only a sign that 
the following noun is in the possessive case, is intimated by writing 
the words between which it occurs near each other, thus showing by 
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METHOD or PRACTICE. 13 

their proximity that the one is of the other. K one of the words 
should be a votoel logogram, which is very seldom the case, this 
omission cannot take place. "When " of the " is separated from 
the preceding part of the sentence by a stop, it should always be 
written. 



METHOD OF PRACTICE. 

12. To those who desire to attain the requisite speed in writing, 
to enable them to follow a speaker, we cannot recommend a better 
mode of practice than the following. When the writer has become 
familiar with the First Style, as mentioned above, he should read 
over, carefully, the following pages, then write out the List of the 
principal grammalogues in the reporting style, and endeavour to 
impress as many as he can upon his memory. It is not necessary 
that he should write out the other Lists of words and phrases before 
he commences his practice, but they should all be copied at as early 
a period as may be convenient, together with the Exercises given at 
the close of the book. These latter, indeed, should be copied several 
times, till they can be written at the rate of 120 or 150 words per 
. minute. The best practice to commence with, is to write fi'om ano- 
; ther person's dictation. An hour's practice in this manner is more 
beneficial than a whole day's copying from a book. The reader can 
read as slowly as the writer requires, and, if a useful book be chosen, 
the practice may be made beneficial to both parties. Speeches, lec- 
tures, parliamentary debates, and the like, form excellent practice for 
the beginner, and accustom him to the kind of phraseology he may 
expect, when actually engaged in reporting. Where there are not 
frequent opportunities for reporting from the speaker's voice, a reader 
for private practice is almost indispensable. It is sometimes difficult 
to find a friend for this purpose, but an intelligent lad can generally 
be obtained, who, for a trifling compensation, will gladly read for an 
hour or two daily. After the phonographer can write at the rate of 
50 words per minute, mere copying from a book is worth little or 
, nothing as reporting practice. Every opportunity of taking notes of 
sermons and lectures should be embraced. At the outset the writer will, 
of course, be unable to keep up with the speaker ; many, indeed, in their 
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14 METHOD OP PRACTICE. 

first attempts, despair of ever being able to accomplish the task. A few 
trials, however, will render the labour less irksome, and materially 
increase the speed of the writer. The object at first should not be 
to write as rapidly as possible, but only to take down so much of what 
is said as can be readily deciphered afterwards. The writer should 
be cautioned against a method of practice adopted by some, — that of 
! leaving off in the middle of a sentence while reporting, and com- 
tmencing another with the speaker. His object should be to secure as 
many complete phrases and sentences as possible. If necessary, these 
may be curtailed, in order to enable the writer to keep up with the 
speaker, and to preserve the drift of his discourse. Where only de- 
tached words and sentences are written, nothing can afterwards be 
made of the report, bat if care be taken to put down as much as 
possible of the sense of the speaker, the mind will be called into 
more active exercise, and the art of Verbatim Reporting will be more 
speedily attained. If there are no other opportunities for practice, 
the Phonographer may sometimes write down the conversation of 
those around him, or, at least, as much as he can catch; this, how- 
ever, is the most difficult of all kinds of reporting, as the conversa- 
tional style is excessively rapid, (though it may not appear so,) 
and the writer is often puzzled by several persons speaking at the 
same time. In reporting speeches, the writer should accustom himself 
to be several words behind the speaker. With rapid speakers he will 
often be necessarily behind, and if he has not accustomed himself to 
be so, in his usual reporting, he will find some difficulty in recovering 
lost ground. A practised writer should be able, when necessary, to 
write twelve or fifteen words behind the speaker. 

^13. It should always be remembered that facility in reading is as 
essential as rapidity in writing ; the latter, indeed, is worth nothing 
without the former. Every report should be read after being taken, 
and all the errors carefully marked, so that they may be avoided in 
future ; if necessary, the words may be more fully vocalized, so as to 
render the report easily decipherable at any distance of time. 

14. In order to impress the reporting grammalogues, contractions, 
etc., on the mind, the reader may form sentences including as many 
of them as he can, and write them down until he becomes thoroughly 
familiar with them. The following may serve as an example : — 
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METHOD OF PRACTICE. 15 

" 111 spite of all opposition^ he now retains permanent possession of 
his prominent, and indeed pre-eminent position." TV'o exercises of 
this description are given, after the model of which, the writer may 
construct others for himself. 

15. The most suitable materials to write with, are, good steel or 
gold pens, and ruled paper. Mr. Reed always uses the double-line 
paper, 'and recommends it to others, as being useful in training the 
hand to accuracy in the size, and correctness in the position, of the 
characters. Single-line paper, however, is often used by most efficient 
Phonographers. A pencil should be occasionally employed, so that 
the vmter may be able to use it when a good pen cannot be obtained. 
Pencil writing, however, is not quite so legible as writing in ink ; 
and if it has to be transcribed by night, as is often the case wi^h 
jwofessional reporters, the eyes are liable to be injured by the strain 
required in deciphering the notes. If gold pens are used, we can 
recommend none so strongly as those manufactured by Mordan and 
Co. They are more expensive than others, but they are also more 
durable and flowing. When a desk, or table, cannot be obtained 
to write on, and the book has to be laid on the knee, a small glass 
inkstand can be attached, by means of a hook, to the reporting cover, 
at the right-hand edge of which, a hole must be made for the 

: purpose. A hole wiU be required in each cover, as the book has to 
, be turned round when one side is full. The most convenient ink- 
stands are excise bottles, which will not admit of the escape of ink 
. when upset. 

16. Beginners are apt to lose much time in turning over the leaves 
of their reporting books. The foUovring plan, (which was recom- 
mended by Mr. Reed, in the Reporter* s Magazine for Dec, 1847,) is 
perhaps the best that can be adopted : — While writing on the upper 
half of the leaf, introduce the second finger of the left hand between 
it and the next leaf, keeping the leaf on which you are writing steady 
by the first finger and thumb. While writing on the lower part of 
the page, shift the leaf by degrees, till it is about half way up the 
book ; when it is convenient, lift up the thumb, and the leaf will 
turn over almost by itself. This is the best plan for writing on a 
desk, or table. When writing on the knee, the first finger should be 
introduced, instead of the second, and the leaf be shifted up only 
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16 MISCELLANEOUS ABBREVIATIONS. 

about two inches. The finger should be introduced at the first pause 
the speaker makes, or at any other convenient opportunity that 
presents itself. 



MISCELLANEOUS ABBREVIATIONS. 

17. The dots for the prefixes, cotit conty and accorriy and the ad- 
verbial termination, /y, may sometimes be omitted, without any danger 
of illegibility. .They should, however, never be omitted in short words, 
as cmitest, compose, truly, etc. As observed in the Manual of 
Fhonography,{^9i. 76,) it will be found more convenient to join the 
/ for /y, whenever it forms an easy angle with the preceding letter. 

18. Figures should generally be represented by the ordinary Arabic 
numerals. Though, in some instances, they are not quite so brief 
as the words phoneticaUy written, they are somewhat more legible, 
and their distinctive character renders them conspicuous among the 
general writing, — a great advantage when notes have often to be 
referred to. "When, however, several noughts occur, the number 
represented by them should be expressed in Phonography, thus: 
30 ^, 44 ^y; rather than 30,000, 44,000,000. "Thousand 
pounds" should be expressed by words, thus : 150 C^ =£150,000; 
1,500 (-^=£1,600,000. This saves the writing of the three 
noughts at the end, and the £ at the beginning. 

19. In reporting sermons, indicate the Book or Epistle, Chapter, 
and Verse, in quotations from the Scriptures, thus : — Place the figure 
for the Book or Epistle in the first position, for the Chapter in the 
second position, and for the Verse in the third position. These 
references are not always given in the same order by preachers. By 
this method the book, chapter, and verse may be written in any 
order by means of the figures only, and without danger of ambiguity. 

20. "Where a word has not been distinctly heard in reporting, 
and the writer is uncertain whether he has written the proper one, 
a mark should be written below it, to point out the fact. If the 
word has been entirely lost to the ear, a caret should be made under 
the line, to denote the omission. If part of a sentence should be 
thus lost, the same mark may be made, and a space left, proportioned 
to the number of words omitted. 
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GENERAL RULES FOR WRITING. 

21. In locating words with respect to the line, the writer should 
study convenience, in preference to adhering strictly to the rule of 
vowel-position. All the grammalognes of the First Style of Pho- 
nography remain in the places severally assigned to them in that 
Style, so that established habits may not be interfered with. Where 
no confusion can arise from writing an the line, instead of carry- 
ing the haud above or below, it is allowable. The third position 
is always, and the first is sometimes, less convenient for the writer 
than the second. . If the reporter should place such words as decide^ 
derive^ etc., in the first position, and gravity ^ newspaper^ etc., in the 
third position, in accordance with their accented- vowels, the incon- 
venience in writing would not be counterbalanced by greater ease in 
reading. This is one of the many points in which theoretical pro- 
priety will not consist with practical convenience. It is only where 
outlines of words are liable to interfere with each other, that we 
need take advantage of the rule of vowel-position ; and this is rarely 
the case in words containing four or more consonants. In the 
case of outlines containing only two or three consonants which are 
also used for several other words, — as peety pare, power j peel, pail, 
pool, — the three positions should always be used. 

22. In the List of words written by a single-stroke phonograph, 
(page 36,) those printed in italic may be regarded as grammalognes. 
The vowels of the other words should always be inserted, when 
practicable. Thus, with the letter P:-— In the first position is the 
word weep, in italic, indicating that it is a grammalogue, and does 
not, therefore, need the insertion of the vowel ; in the words which 
follow, in the same position, as paw, pea, pie, etc., the vowels are 
required. In the second position, up is a grammalogue ; ape, ope, etc., 
need their vowels. In the third position, happy and hope are gramma- 
lognes ; in pa\ pas (pah), and pew, the vowels are to be written. So 
with the other letters throughout the list. If, in rapid writing, 
it should be found impossible to insert vowels in the words that 
require them, the List will be found serviceable for reference^ in 
order to ascertain the words that are to be read. 
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18 GENERAL RULES FOR WRITING. 

23. In words having a vowel before and after a single consonant, 
both should be written, if possible. If, however, ojaly one can be 
written, and both are single vowels, the accented one should be ex- 
pressed ; thus X or ^ obey. If one vowel is single, and the 
other double, the double one shoidd be written, whether accented or 
not; thus* I or <| weighty; | or J idea. 

24. In words containing two or more consonants and vowels, the 
initial vowel, whether accented or not, usually affords the greatest 
facility in reading; as, ,|^-^ atom \ attack^ ./• illustrate^ 

/'^V emollient. This rule does not, of course, apply to outlines in 
which the method of writing the first consonant, indicates a preceding 
vowel ; as ^\_ erects ) p esculent^ \« argued, 

25. It will be found eipedient to adhere somewhat closely to the 
rule for halving the letters, {Manual^ par. 63,) adding t only to the 
thin consonants when shortened, and d to the thick ones. Bright^ 
flied etc., should, therefore, be written thus ; > hrighty ^ 'plied. 
Exceptions are, of course, allowed in the past tense of verbs ending 
in t; as VA darted^ and in such common words as pride, 
w proud, and a few others which will be found in the List, p. 84. 

26. The past tense of a verb that is expressed by a logogram, or 
by a contracted outline, may usually be written in the same way as 
the present tense ; thus, the phonograph x br, may represent both 
remember diXidi remembered, /\^ represent and represented. Sub- 
jected should be written xl or it may clash with subject. The d 
may be added separately in any such case, for greater clearness. If a 
logogram represents the whole of the consonants in a word, it should 
be shortened for the past tense ; as, \ {com)ply, ^ {com)plied, 

27> The rule for writing half-length consonants, unconnected with 
other letters, {Manual^ par. 104,) may be disregarded in order to 
obtain a distinction between any two particular words {hat are liable 
to be read for each other ; thus, gd is used for God, and | y, d^ 
for guide. The half-length consonants "^ rt, "^ rd, should be 
excepted from the operation of the rule; these forms being re- 
served for art, heard, hired, etc., and /] /] being employed for 
wite, rate, rat, read (past tense), ride, road, etc. "Read (present 
tense,) is written with "^ for the sake of giving "^ read and 
^^ reader different outlines from y/\ torite, yA writer. 
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28. The following words, if left unvocalized, are liable to be read 
tlie one for the other, to the detriment of the sense : — suit, satisfy 
(contracted to st ^) ; etse, less ; huge, large. To prevent this, the 
vowel of the first word in each pair must always be written. 

29. As the phonographs for can and cannot, when they are nsed 
in Phraseography, differ only in length, — o kn for can, should be 
made rather longer, and " knt for cannot, rather shorter, than usual, 
to prevent the possibility of so serious a mistake as the reading of one 
word for the other. 

30. A short horizontal stroke, no longer than a stroke-vowel, may 
be used to express and joined to the following word, when such a 
stroke will form a convenient angle therewith. Instances of its use 
will be found in the Exercises at the end of this volume. This 
joined and should be used somewhat sparingly, and only when the 
writer perceives that it will not lead to uncei-tainty in reading. 

31. Positive and negative words containing the same consonants, 
should be distinguished thus: — "When the word commences with 
r, (except this letter is followed by m,) write the upward r for 
the positive word, and the downward one for the negative; thus, 
y\^ responsible, a*, irrespon^ble ; /^ resolute^ ^V irreso- 
lute. In all other cases, insert the initial vowel in the negative 
word, thus ; •'^ illegible, etc. The vowel should be inserted first, 
tliat it may not be omitted in rapid writing. The common words 

/''"v^ mortal, I immortal; ''^Y material, immaterial; 

may be distinguished by writing the positive on the line, and the 
negative above it. 

32. In phraseograms, the, or any other unimportant word, is 
omitted when its expression is not convenient -, thus, ^^ in the 
world, Vq— f^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^f» ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ hand, D on the other 
hand. 
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INITIAL L AND K 

33. When a word contains no*atlier consonant than Ik, or Im, the 
downward / is nsed if a vowel precedes, and the upward / if no vowel 
precedes; thus, _^^ alike, /\^ like, ^Z^ alum, /"^^ lime. 
When other consonants follow Ik, or Im, either the upward or down- 
ward / is used, according to convenience. 

34. When r is the only consonant in a word, or is the first conso- 
nant, and is followed hy/j, b, k, g, circle-.*, sh, I, r, or n, the up- 
stroke is used if a vowel follows the initial r, and the down-stroke if 
a vowel precedes ; thus, ^ ray, ~A^ air; / rock, ^ ark ; 

^ rw^, ^ arise. 



FINAL L. 



35. The experiment that was tried some years ago, of always 
writing / downwards, in words ending with this letter, as 'peel ; and 
upwards in words ending with a vowel, as pillow ; yielded no advan- 
tageous results. The increased amount of legihility which it secured, 
did not compensate for the awkward forms to which it occasionally 
led. Final /, therefore, is generally written either upwards or down- 
wards, as may be found most convenient. 

36. Both the upward and downward forms of this letter, however, 
being convenient to the writer, when /, v, or the upward r precedes, 
final / is written downwards when it terminates a word, and upwards 
when a vowel follows. 

37. Our own experience in Phonetic Shorthand writing, (with 
which the judgment and practice of the best phonographic reporters 
coincide,) leads us to offer the following rules for the guidance of 
the Phonographer, in determining whether to use the upward or 
downward form of /, in other cases when this letter is final : — 

{a.) After p, b, t, d, ch, j, k, g, th, s (stroke), z, sh (upward), 
r (downward), /, and m, use the upward /. 

(J).) After sk, sh (down), zh, n, ng, use the downward /. 

38. The following List of the commonest words containing two 
consonants, the second of which is /, may be useful for reference, 
in deciphering reports. 
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LIST OP WORDS WITH PINAL L. 

A (*) signifies that the initial vowel may be joined to the first 
consonant. The figures mark the 'yosHions of the words. 



P/, \7^ 1. appall, appeal, peal, 
peel, pile, pill, pillow 

2. pail, pale, pole, poll. 

3. happily, pool, pull, pulley. 
("Write ha^ly with the stroke h, to 

distinguish it from happili/.J 

£1, V" 1. ball, bawl, belie, 
bile, bill, billow, boil, bye-law 

2. bail, bale, bell, bellow, belly, 
below, bewail, bowl. 

3. bowel(3), bull, bully. 

Tly y 1. '*»!•, tall, tile, toil, 
'twill, * whitlow, * wittily. 

2. tail, tale, tell, toll, weightily. 

3. outlaw, outlay, tallow, tally, 
tool, towel. 

J)l, y^ 1. deal, dial, doll, 

* ideal, oddly, * widely 
2. dahlia, daily, dale, delay, 
f. dell, dole, dull, dwell. 
I 3. dally, dooly, dowel, dual, 

duel, duly. 
Chi, /- 1. chill, chilly. 
^k /^ 1. gill, jolly, July. 
2. gaol, jelly. 3. agile, jewel 

JK, r 1. caul, chyle, coil, 

keel, key-hole, kiU. 

2. coal, cole, cull, kail. 

3. cool, coolie, cowl. 

Gl, ^^ 1. gall, gill, guile. 
2. gaily, gale, goal, gull, ugly, 

gala. 3. galley. . 
JP7, y- 1. faU, feel, file, fill, 

foil, pbial. 2. fail, Jell, foal. 



3. fool, foul, fowl, fuel. 
m, \r 1. filly, follow, foljy, 

2. fellow, folio. 

3. fallow, fully. 

F?, V 1. veal, vial, vile, viol. 

2. avail, vale, veil, veil. 

3. avowal, vowel. 

r/, V/^ 1. villa, viola, voUey. 

2. vale (Lat.) 3. valley. 
LI, ^ 1. ill- Will, lily, loll, 
loyal, loyally. 

2. lowly, lull. 3. wholly. 
Bl, yf 1. real, reel, rill, royal. 

2. rail, roll, 3. rule, rowel, 
i^, y^ 1. really, rely, royally. 

2. railway, relay. 3. rally. 
m, *\^ 1. yearly. 

2. aerial, air-hole, airily, earl, 
early, oral, orally. 

3. hourly, 

Mly y^^ 1. homily, maul, meal, 
mealy, mile, mill, moil. 

2. mail, male, melee, mellow, 
mole, mull. 

3. homely, (because home is rn?) 
mallow, mewl, mule. 

iV/, (' 1. anneal, inly, kneel, 
nU. 

2. only, annul, inlay, knell, 
knoll, nail, null. 

3. annual, annually. 

(Write newly with n and the upward 
I in the third position, to distin- 
giiiBh it from annuaUy.J 
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39. As a general rule, r is written downwards when it terminates 
a word, and upwards when a vowel follows; thus, '^^-^ prior, 
\/ priory ; ^"^ centaur ^ ^^^ century. 

40. "When g, v, {^) thy or w, precedes a final r, the upward stroke 
is used in all cases ; because, after either of these letters, r is more 
rapidly struck upwards than downwards. 

'"' 41. The following List of the most common words composed of 
two consonants, the last of which is r, will be found useful as a Key 
to the reading of reports. 

LIST OF WORDS WITH TINAL H. 



Pr, ^^ 1. appear, peer, pier, 
pyre. 

2. pair, pare, pear, pore, purr. 

3. par, poor, power, happier. 
(Pure, purely, are written with 

the upward r, to distinguish them 
from poor, poorly, which are written 
with the downward rj 

Fr, \/ 2. perry. 
3. parry, pure. 

(Write the upward r in per cent, 
and per annum, and join the second 
word.) 

£r, \-^ ]. beer, bier, buyer. 

2. bare, bear, boar, bore, burr, 
obeyer. 

3. bar, boor, bower. 
Br, \/ 1. borrow. 

2. berry, bewray, borough, bu- 
reau, burrow, bury. 

3. barrow. 

Tr, '--s ^* ^^^^^^> ^^^ (from the 
eye) tier, tire, * wittier. 



2. tare, tear (to rend), tore, 
weightier. 

3. tar, tour, tower. 
Tr, \/ 1. tyro. 

2. tory. 3. tarry. 
2>r, L 1. dire, dyer, * widower. 

2. adore, dare, door. 

3. dower. 

2)r, |/ 1. diary, diarrhcea. 

2. dairy, dory. 

3. dowry. 

Chr, ^ 1. cheer, wnMur. 

2. chair, char, (pronounced 
chare, to work,) chore. 

3. char (to burn). 
Chr, ^ 1. * witchery. 

2. chary, cherry. 
Jr, -^ 1. jeer. 

3. ajar, giaour (pronounced 
jowr), jar 

Jr ^ 2. hedgerow. 
3. jury. 



40. Bat f>l may take the downward r in traveller. 
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Kr, N 2. coheir, core, corps 
(pronounced core), cur. 
3. car, cower, cure. 

JTr, / 2. curry. 

3. carry. 
Cr, ^^ 1. augury, gear, whig- 
gery. 

2. goer, gore, gory. 

3. waggery. 

Fry ^^ 1. fear, fire. 

2. affair, afore, fair, fare, fir, 
fore, four, fur. 

3. afar, far, fewer. 
Fr, \y 1. fiery, foray. 

2. fairy, ferry, furrow, furry. 

3. farrow, fury. 

Fr, v/ 1. veer. 2. vary. 

3. avower, vower, viewer 
Shr, -^ 1. shear, sheer, shire. 

2. ashore, share, shore, shower 
(one who shows). 

3. assure, shower (rain). 



Shr, 
3 
Lr, 



Lr, 
Rr, 

2. 
Rr, 

2. 
Rr, 
Mr, 



3. 



Nr, 



Nr, 



Jy^ 2. sherry. 
. ashery, showery. 
(^~\ 1. lawyer, leer, liar, lyre. 
. lair, layer, lore, lower (more 

low). 
. allure, lower, (to threaten), 

lure. 

(^ 1. Hilary. 



,^^ 1. rear, 
rare, roar, rower. 
"^1. arrear, hearer, 
error. 

\/ 1. orrery. 2. Aurora. 
y, — / 1. mire, miry, morrow, 
emery, mare, merry, mower, 
mayor, myrrh. 

immure, mar, marrow, 
marry, moor, 
"^'l. noir. 
ne'er (pronounced nare). 
inure, newer, 
narrow. 



42. Eminently practical as the above rule is found to be, the down- 
ward r final should not be written when it would carry a word 
more than one descending stroke below the line ; thus ^^ future, 
\/ 'prepare; nor in long words, because in such cases there are no 
other words expressed by the same consonants, to render a distinction 
of outline necessary ; and generally the upward r is somewhat more 
rapidly written than the downward one, and preserves the lineality of 
the writing ; thus -^-^ / Shakspere, j^ expenditure. Rr at 
the end of a word, as in dearer, superior, should be written with 
the upward r repeated. 
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LIST OF BEPOBTINO 0BAMMAL06UES. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL REPORTING GRAMMA LOGUES, 

Uf ADDITION TO THE 0BAMHALOOVE8 OF THE TIEST STYLE OF PHONOGBAPHT. 
SEE " MANUAL," PAGES 56, 57, 59. 

Able \ 
able to ^ 
about — ^— 
act ___._ 

action---^, 
add ^^_ 

ago 

am ^ — >^ 

am not ^ 
amaze /'^ 
amount /-^ 
amuse -p^^- 

another ^« ^ 

apply .."^.. 
are not -^ 
art ^ 
as it > 

astonisb-ed _____ 
at all --jl- 
^ at it ..-|..* > ^ 
author ; , 
aware -^^/^ 



Begin _7T. 


even V^ 


believe-d V. _ 


external j 


bold <s f 


s*>r their (or there) -^T^ 


CathoUc C 


Generation ^ >|[^ 


Christian-ity _^..._ 


glad__ 


combine _%_, 


glory c^ 


complete __.._ 


go — 


comply V _ 


gold &. 


conceive %^_ 


gone "^ 


consider \ 


Half \^. 


consist _.^._ 


happen -\-- 


consume -^j-^^- 


hath __^.. 


creatuTe 


he is (or has) ^ 


Danger / 


heaven \^ 


day 1 


holy --^- 


degree 


home -;^^- 


deliver-y f 
denomination — --- 


hope ..\._ 


human -«.- 
1. ^^ 


divine ^ _ 


Idle..i_. 


due -]-- 


ift^«" ...V... 


England ^. 


internal 1 


equal .tlT. 


is it ..^_ 
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issue -_^- 
itwiU f 
Jew —/-^ 
Larger _.y?« 
law J^__ 
let r . 
light _.C- 
Made ^n 
manner ^^^ 
mercy ^^v 
mere _t._- 
met >N 
movement .-^- 

Near 

neither ^^> — ^ 
news -r^ 

Occasion a 

often Vo 

old r 

organize 

over *^ 
People \ 
pride _r^.. 
/*vv^- proud ^'^^-- 



town --J— 
trade T 



OP KEPOETING GRAMMALOGUES. 

providence ---j— thy 

providential ...1... till it 
punish-ment ,..V 
put__„_. 
Religion _^_, 
religious .j^__ 
revelation /^ 
revolution -^.. 
Salvation --/H- 
satisfy — P— 
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saviour -^--- 
saw ..:.. 
say ) 

scripture 

she ,:^__ 

signify 

similar-ity _*?_. 
single ..7_. 
speak \_ 
special \ 
subordinate _V_ 
Thine S.. 
thou _.(— 
throughout „ sy.^ 



true -..-1— 

t^ .1. 

Union 

Virtue ">_ 
Weep _\ . 
whether 
whither 
v4v which will _/^__ 
whom _-,«_- 
whose ~V- 
wield _£^ _ 
will not ^ 
wise ^ 
wish -^. 
within ...v.. 
wonder 1 

wound 

Yidd-ed ^_ 
young -^^' 
youth -^— 



\" 
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WST OF CONTRACTED WORDS. 



LIST or CONTRACTED WORDS, 

IN ADDITION TO THOSE GIVEN IN THE "MANUAL OF PHONOGKAPHT," 



aristocracy 



Agriculture ^^^- — 
anniversary *^^y 
appHcabJgty v.. 
archbishop ^"1 ' 

architectural ^ — i 

Bankrupt-cy X^ 

benevolenjjg ^<>V 
_ant V 



benign?^* 
Capable ~\ 
capability S 
certificate o^>^ 

character c 

characteristic _^,_ 
circumstance ^ 
commercial — ^^^ 
consideration \ 
Debenture I 
' ^ defendant I 
deficient \^ 
deliverance j* 



PAR. 121. 

democracy Y-^__ 
designation J 

describe \^ 

k description \^^ 
dignity L 
disadvantage JL 
discharge ya 
disinterested-ness \^ 
dissimilar J-^ 
distinguish-ed (j-^ 
doctrine n 
domestic [ ^ 
Ecclesiastical ^^ 
especial-ly ) 
essential-ly \^ 
eternal 'I 
evangelical V^:;;^ 
example — t^^ 
exchequer / 
exchequer bill y^ 
executor 
executrix 



expect 



ed 



-^ 



expenditure S^ 
expensive '^ 
extinguish ^ 
extraordinary ^ 
extravagan*g ^ 
Forgery ^ 
Glorification t^^ 
govern-ment """V. 
Human nature 
Imperfect ^TT^ 
imperfection ^^^^T!^ 
impracticable :.<r5?\. 
inconsistent M^ 
indefatigable J*!^.. 
indenture ^"^^ 
independent ^ 

indiscriminate ^?:: 
indispensable ^^ 
individual ^_. 
inform '^""v^ 
information ^Ac> 
inscription .^Tl!- 
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insignificant ^«— 5^— 
insignificance ^-^^ 
instruction ^ 
intelligence ^ 
intelligent c/ 
intelligible Y 
irregular ~\»- 
irrespective ^v 
irresponsible "^ 
Jurisdiction qr 
jurisprudence o^ 



' magmncen^jg ^-^n^l. 
majesty '^ 
manuf acture-r ^""^"^ 
misdemeanour ^ 
mortgage ^^ 

. Neglect ^>— 
next v.^ 
nonconformist ""^^ 
nonconformity ^ 
notwithstanding y^ 

Observe-ftion V 
organization ""^ 



original ^ 
Parliament-ary .^W:: 

pA;uliar-ity \ 

perfection _\i_ 
perform >/\^ 
performJ^.e NAo 
perpendicular 
perspective \y^ 
philanthropic ^ 
plenipotentiary \ 
preliminary ^'V'"'^ 
preserve-^.^^ "V 
probablS7y X 
proficiency "X^ 
proportionate \^ 
prospect-ive *^^Q 



sance ^ 
reform /\^ 
reformation xv) 
regeneration ^ 
regular /"" 
remarkable *^>^ 
remembrance ^ 



republic /\ 
relignation /" 
respect /\ 
Responsible /\ 
resurrection ^ 
revenue /v^ 
Satisfaction -P— 

subservient S^ 
subscribe x. 
subscription >w ^ 
substantial y 
sufficiency \^ 
superficial ^N^ 
superscription ^\-:i 
Temperature ^^ 
testimony J-^^ 
testimonial \~^ 
thanksgiving O^ , 
transubBtantiation ^ 

Universal '^Y' 
.university q 
unquestionable ^"^"^ 
worship ^ 
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28 LIST OF SIMILAR WORDS. 

LIST OF WORDS CONTAINING THE SAME CONSONANTS : 

DISTINGUISHED BY A. DirZERENCK OP OUTLISE, OR POSITION. 

ptm, \/^ \ pattern, patron 

pzsktif ,_^_ ^ — Xz-- opposition, position, possession 

P'^f .A-. ..\<rr- epistle, apostle 

pshnt, \i ^ patient, passionate 

prpSj \/\q \ purpose, propose 

prprtf \^/| ^\ property, propriety 

prprshn, ^\f\\~ \ / preparation, appropriation, proportion 

prprskndftj \ i? \ >1 proportioned, proportionate 

prbshn, -Vo" \. •^^- prohibition, probation, approbatiou 

prtCdJkshn, *\ — = | protection, production 

prtn, ^ v^ pertain, appertain 

prskt, \^ \/^ prosecute, persecute 

prsJtskn, ^^— => \/^ prosecution, persecution 

pnhrht -^cr^— -^^p:^— prescribe, proscribe 

prshrpshnt .Qrr>^— ^^^--^ prescnption, proscnption 

P^^t \^, ^^^ oppressor, pursuer 
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pr^h, \ \/) Prussia, Persia 

X \ 

prs^n, \j \y \/) Prussian, Parisian, Persian 

„ \>_-^. operation, oppression 

„ \y — \^— portion, apportion 

prms, -_ ^''t) premise, promise 

prmt, __jC^^r^V^5V-- prompt, permit, promote 

jormnntj _y"~^^^^ v—.^/^ ^^^^...^/n^ prominent, permanent, 

[pre-eminent 
plsd, Y v^ placid, pellucid 

£tf, > I beautify, beatify 

bslt, V^ , V^ obsolete, absolute 

bsns, y^ J^^ \o-. — tailless, baseness, absence 

brth, \\ ^ birth, breath 

Trtr, ]/\ h ^ Tartar, traitor, trader 

trh V^. 0^. utterly, truly 

trn, J [/^ train, tuipi 

tnbl, J ^ L^c attainable, tenable 

mr, -\.\ dauglrter, debtor ««</ deter 

„ ._^....f_. L auditor, auditory, editor 
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dltr, V^ [^ adultery, idolat^ 

dsst, I I diseased, deceased 

dslt, ir JL desolate, dissolute 

dslshn, y^ JL desolation, dissolution 

dlshn Y^ — It^- adulation, dilution and delusion 

dlns^ Lj> I^^- idleness, dullness 

' '^ ' ' . " * 

dfnnstrif l-a> vU~^^ demonstrate, administrate 

■^ 
dmnstrshn, |^ U"^*^ demonstration, administration 

dmnshf \z^:^_^ \^-^,^ diminish, admonish 

dmnshn, ...!cr>r<^. L-^^^ diminution, admonition 

• }) V — O -V^z"-^ domination, damnation 

J^i, -CZ.^ ,^-~ . -'oily, agile 

jtU .Cl,. /^ jollity, agility 

jnt^ ^ (/ agent, gentleman 

>^^, A ^^- gentle, genteel 

Kty J..-nn-. quiet, acute 

hst^ '^ I cost, caused 

ksirkty \^ _T-«].._ extricate, extract 
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ks(zjshn ~^r-e - - acquisition, accession, accusation 

kishn, _=rrc^^ y^Q-- collision, coalition, collusion 

X;rprly '^n/' ^^"^v^ corporal, corporeal 

krdnsy *^~^.Ji^. credence, accordance 

Gdi I God, guide 

Grt(d)l, <r^ }^ greatly, gradually 

Ivrd, ^*> ^^ favoured (adj. and verh)^ favourite 

fshli ^G ^^ physical, fiscal 

flnty ^^...^.... fluent, affluent 

/r*, V.^^ ^-^ fierce, furious 

frsl, V^^^ \y fiercely, furiously 

frvyrdy ^-c/ ^V forward, froward 

/rw, '^\--^ \^ firm, frame, — form, farm 

fml, V^'-N^^ female, family 

Vd, _^__ V, avoid, evade 

vJcshn, V. n JLi^^.__ vocation, avocation 

vsMft Vr> / ^~X V -/:^=^ vesicular, vascular 

t;/^/, — t^- v/\^ valuable, available 
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vhhn, ^^ \jO _L_/.QJt-l. volition, violation, evolution, valuation 

vlntf vy V> violent, valiant *- / .' v- ^ '' ' 

vrshs, Vyj^ V>/^ avaricious, voracious 

Thst, \ \ Theist, Atheist 

thsniy \ ff^^ Theism, Atheism 

Spt \ ) special Gy), especially) 

sprty \y ^ support, separate 

sprSj No -'V- surprise, suppress 

sprshriy Nj 5K _. separation, suppression 

std, r I steady, staid 

stbl, J — J-— stable, suitable 

stshn^ J b situation, station 

ssshtij <3 _ J cessation, secession ' ^ 

slbrtt b [ -t-^- celebrity, salubrity 

dty 9 f conciliate, consult 

tltr, .r_r-_./^-/- q\ solitary, salutary, sultry 

Shr, y / sure, assure 

Lbrt, (^ r^ laboured (ad/ J, elaborate 
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Lttd, ^ n latitude, altitude 
&*, V ._^.. elegy, eulogy 
Idr, J_ I ^ leader, older 
/^/, / ...^<:r7^_ likely, luckily 

»» /--,- /^/^ alcohol, alkali 
/»^, -..-^.._/r^.« alleviate, elevate 

^^, _/_ (^ loyal, lowly 

/r»^, /"'"^ '^\ learned v aud a^'. 

lifiy .^._.__/5:^- lime, alum 

Imntt (^ ..X.. element, aliment 

indz,*__ _^ (^ islands, lands 

RtCdJr, /\ \ ^1 /\ writer, reader, orator, rhetor 

rdnt(d)y /I .y^.^ radiant, ardent 

mdy ^ ^ I mined, renewed 



MpshntCdJ ^^^ O impatient, impassioned 
mbl, ^\ ..^r::^.- amiable, humble 
mgrtj !^Z^.. ^->e- migrate, emigrate 



mzmnt, ^"i^^ .._,.^^-.-- amazement, amusement 
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mmii, ^^ ^ , . 

i*'- "^^ ..^w'^y^:!^ interior, anterior 
^Mtt)^ . . ..v^.indeed, no donbt 



^:Ia"-V^ ^d 






innoyation, invasion 



1^^ _ M ^^ indicted, indebted, undoubted 



I 



n^ ^<-^ ^^ indefinite, undefined 

T^ V- needless, endless 
n^ ^* C/^ ingenious, ingenuous 
M0l4l "S S unavoidable, inevitable 

" ^ aoisf . imeasjr C » 
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LIST OF SIXGLE STROKE OTTLDfES. WITH THE 
ADDITION OF A HOOK, CTECLE, 0£ lOOF. 

Thefymm refer U> the giati^ym if m wbH wui rfw^rrt U fit hme. 
(See Mmmuml of FhamogrmfJtm, far. Wlj WartM pnalei ta if^^V 
4tre GramauUoyma. A * tmijfet ikai Ue tmi:^ fwes may le 
joined to tie amsommmi tnikami iffU^ HepoL. 

TOVXUL 

Lom^. SSLorf. 

* (Not vied at f5<n«Ki« 

X I • NX 

aU already, ougit ^^ „ ^ 

two, too, I ok ! OK€^ / who ^ l!9, _ Icf , / tkoald 



X 



]>IFHIHO!(GS. 

V L 

/, gr^, high, y '5^> /. ^^^'i^' ^^y i_ i^^^^^- 



DOUBLE LETTEVS fOUZD VIXH W ASD Tl 

c 5 I c 

v^y rotor i win, ^ were 

ye, year « |r<w j what, , icvk^ 

„ yet, beyond 



W ^ I. wee 

2. «My, ip^A, ^highway, whey, 
wheyey, woe 

3. awc^j woo, wow 
ws ^^ 1. fwftf, wheeze 

2. «pay«, weighs, * highways, 
woes 3. wooes 
wst ^\ 1. wast, wheezed, whist 
2. waist, waste, west [wist 



C0KSO9A1ITS. 

wl /^ l.we will, will (noon, and 
principal verh, as / will it,) 
wall, weal, wheel, wile 

2. well, wail, whale 

3. wool 
wit ^ 1. iwtt, ipiW, •wVW. wftllA^^ 

wheeled, wil 
2. wailed, wel 
8. wooUed 
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mlrshn, ,^-^j^ .^... melioration, amelioration 

, -•. '.-''^"^- ""^"^ 

- w«, 5~^ cT^ women, woman 

mnnt, ..CT^^TT^. y-—^.-./^ imminent, eminent 
Nfkt, Vll ^--1| in effect, in fact 

nbdj "j—^^^^- anybody, nobody 

ntrr, ^"'j/ ..v«iiy/.. interior, anterior 
fidd(t)j ..-.^i^. indeed, no donbt 
nvshfzhjn, ^v^ ^\d innovation, invasion 

ndtd, H _ indicted, indebted, undoubted 

— --"*1- 

ndfnt, ^^^-^^ ^Ao indefinite, undefined 
ndhj ^..Sf- needless, endless 
njns, C9 ^^ ingenious, ingenuous 
nvd(t)bl, ^^V J unavoidable, inevitable 

nz, ) / noisy, uneasy v 
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LIST OP SINGLE STROKE OUTLINES, WITH THE 
ADDITION OF A HOOK, CIRCLE, OR LOOP. 

The figures refer to the position of a word with respect to the line, 
(See Manual of Phonography^ par. \Vl,J Words printed in italic 
are GrammaXogues. A (*) signifies that the initial vowel may he 
joined to the consonant without lifting the pen. 



Long. 

• (Not used as ^ 
a logogram.) * eh! ^ flf, ah! 



the 



Short, 

(Not used as 

a logogram.) . and^ an 



\ 1 • 

all already, ought 


of, 


1 

or, 


/ 

on 


two, too y 1 oh! owe, ^who 


^to. 


1 M.. 


/ should 


PIPHT 


BONOS. 







V L 

J, eye, high, y ^V^* a ^^^^i «'%> l w'^*^^* 



DOUBLE LETTERS PORMED WITH W AND Y, 



ye, year 



water 
fsyou 



,yet. 



with, 
what, 
beyond 



c were 
3 would 



CONSONANTS. 



?r "> 1. wee 

2. way, weigh, *highway, whey, 
wheyey, woe 

3. away, woo, wow 
ws "^ 1. wise, wheeze 

2. ways, weighs, •highways, 
woes 3. wooes 
wst ^\ 1. wast, wheezed, whist 
2. waist, waste, west [wist 



wl (^ 1. we will, will (noun, and 
principal verb, as / will it,) 
wall, weal, wheel, wile 

2. well, wail, whale 

3. wool 

wit (^ 1. wilt, wild, vjield, walled, 
wheeled, wiled, willed 

2. wailed, welt, wold 

3. wooUed 
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tor o^ 1. we are, weir, wire 

2. where, ware, wear (to use)^ 
wore 

3. aware 

(Write ioar with w6 joiaed to the 
upward r.J 

wrt </ world, wert, wort 

(Write ward and wart with ir3 
joined to the upward rt.) 

Win (T^ 1. we may, whim 

3. womb 
wmt c^\, we might 
wn ^^.^ 1. when, tdn, wine, wean, 
ween, wimiow 
(Write wan with wd joined to n.) 
2. o«^, wain, wane, wen, wenny, 
won 
wnt ci' 1. went, weaned, wind, 
wynd 

2. wont, waned, wend 

3. wound (a hurt, pron. woondj, 
wound (did wind, pron.M?o«w^ 
(^d preceding A, n^, or fuf, is joined 

to the consonant.) 

T ^ 2. your, yea 

3. ewe, yew 
ys ^ 2. yours, yourself 

3. ewes, yews 
yss ^ 2. yourselves 
H (^ 1. ahoy ! haw, hie, hoy 1 

2. ^ay, ho I hoe 

3. holy, aha! hal hew, hue 
hs ^ 1. haws, hies, hiss 

2. he is (OT has), hoes, hose 

3. house, hews, hues 

hst ^ 1, hissed, hist 1 hoist 

2. A^^, Aoj^ 

3. housed 



P "N^ 1. ti;pep, paw, pea, pie, 
whip, whop, wipe 

2. up, ape, ope, pay, poh I 

3. happy, hope, hoop, pa*, pas 
(Fr.), pew, pooh ! whoop 

pt \ 1. peat, pit, pot, pott, 
whipped, whopped, wiped 

2. pate, pet, wept 

3. put, apt, pat, pout 

(In words containine no other con- 
sonant than the half-length pt, 
bd, tt, dd, ehty or jd, .the vowel 
cannot be safely left out, except 
in granunalogues.) 

pts ^ \, peats, pits, pots 

2. pates, pets 

3. puts, pats, pouts 

ps \q 1. weeps, peace, piece, 
apiece, appease, pause, paws, 
pease, pies, poise, whips, 
whops, wipes 

2. oppose, apace, apes, apis, 
opes, pace, pays, pose, pus 

3. pass, hopes, pews, puss, 
puce, upas 

pst ^N^ 1. pieced, weepest, whip- 
pest, whoppest, wipest 

2. post, paced, paste, pest 

3. passed, past, happiest, hopest 
pstr ^^^^ 1. whipster 

2. pester, paster, poster 

3. pastor, piastre 
pshn \^ 1. option 

2. potion 3. passion 
pshnt No 2. patient 
p^ V^ 1. comply, plea, ply 

2. people, play 

3. apply, apple, plough 
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pit \ 1. complied^ complete, 
plight, plot 

2. plate, plait 

3. applied, platt 

pr *\ 1. perfect, pry, weeper, 
whipper, whopper, wiper 

2. principal, principle, pray, 
prey, pro, upper 

3. practice, practical, prow 
prt ^ 1. particular, pride 

2. opportunity, pert, prate 

3. provd, prude 

/?« ^1- i^^» i»«^, opine, pawn 

2. upon, open, pain, pane, 
pen, pun, weapon 

3. punish-ment, happen, pan 
pnt ^ 1. j»oi«^, pawned, pined, 

pinned, pint, pond 

2. opened, pained, paint, penned, 
pent, punt 

3. happened, pound, pant 
pnts\ l.;7oi»fo,paint8,pints, ponds 

2. punts 

3. pounds, pants 

pns ^ 1. pins, pines, opines, 
pawns 

2. opens, pains, panes, pence, 
pens, puns, weapons 

3. punishes, punishments, hap- 
pens, pans, pounce 

pnstr ^\^ 2. punster 
B \ 1. bif, hoy, buy, bye, buoy 
j| ^ , 2. ^^, bay, beau, bee, bo 1 boa, 

bow (to shoot with), ebb, 
obey, oboe, web, webby 
3. to he, abbey, bahl bough, 
6ow (to bend) 



hd \, \. bawd, bead, bid, bide, 



2. bed, bud, ebbed, webbed 

3. about, bad, bade, bowed 
(See note on ft.) 

hds No 1. bawds, beads, bids, bides 

2. beds, buds 
bs \^ 1. boys, buys, abyss, 
bice, bees, boss, buoys, ibis 

2. base, bass (in music), abase, 
bays, beaus, boas, bows, buss, 
buzz, ebbs, obeys, oboes, webs 

3. abuse (verb), abiae (noun), 
abbess, abbeys, bass (a mat), 
bouse, boughs, bows 

bst ^^ 1. beast, bossed 

2. best, boast, abased, baste, bust 
hstr ^^ 1. bistre. 2. boaster 
bshn \^ 2. objection 
bl \^ 1. believe-d 

2. able, ably, blow 

3. blew, blue 

bid %, 1. build, bleed 

2. able to, bold, blade, bled, 
blood 

br ^\, 2. member, remember, bray 

3. brew, brow 

brd^ 1. a-broadtbroughtthteeA, 
bride 

2. 3r^twf,3rtf^,bird,braid,brayed 

3. brad, brewed, brood 

bn \ 1. combine, bean, bin 

2. been, bane, bone, bun, ebon 

3. boon, ban 

^n^ S 1. combined, bind, bond 

2. bend, bent, boned, bunt 

3. bound, band 
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bnts > 1. binds, bonds 

2. bends 

3. bounds, bands 

bns^ 1, combines, beans, binns 

2. bones, bnns 

3. boons, banns, bans, bounce 
bnst ^^ 8. bounced 

T \1, time, eat, heat, * height, hit, 
hot, taw, tea, tie, toy, iVlGt, 

* wheat, * whit, * white, 

* wight, * wit, * witty, wot, 
yacht (yot) 

2. it, ate (et), eight, hate, hut, 
*iota, (omitthe second vowel), 
oat, toe, wait, weight, weighty, 
wet 

3. at, out, hat, hoot 

tt \ 1. taught, teat, tight, tit, twit 

2. tut 

3. at it, toot, tout 
(See note onpt.) 

ts \^ 1, its, eats, hates, * heights, 
hitSjtaws, teas,tease,'tis, toss, 
ties, toys, 'twas, twice, *wits, 

* wights, yachts 

2. it is, hits, huts, oats, toes, 
waits, wets 

3. itself, at his, hats, hoots 
tst \^ 1. tivist, eatest, hottest, 

. tossed, * whitest 
2. taste, test, attest, toast, 
waitest, wettest 
tstr [^ 1. twister 

2. attester, taster, tester, toaster 
tshn I 1. tuition 

2. commutation 

3. contusion 



tl \ 2. tell, tUl, it ufill 

3. at all 
tit r 1. till it 

2. told 
tr '\ I. internal, try, eater, otter, 
tree, trio, whiter 

2. truth, tray, trey, trow, utter, 
waiter, wetter 

3. true, hatter, outer, outre 
trt 'I 1. treat, trite, tried, trot, 

* watered 

2. toward, trade, trait, tread, 
tret, uttered 

3. trout 

tn ^ 1. tin, eaten, * heighten, 

* wheaten, * whiten 

2. atone, attain, oaten, ten, ton, 
tone, tun 

3. tovm, tune, attune, tan 

tnt J 1. tint, * heightened, 

* whitened 

2. atoned, taint, tend, tent, 
toned, attained 

3. taunt 
tnts d 1. tints 

2. taints, tends, tents 

3. taunts 

tns ^ 1. * heightens, teens, tins, 

* whitens 

2. atones, attains, tens, tense, 
tones, tons, tuns 

3. at once, tovms, tunes, attunes, 
tans 

D I 1. difference, different, die, 
daw, dye, hid, * hide, * hied,, 
hod, * idea, odd, wad, * weed, 

* weedy, *wide, * widow 
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d 2. do, day, aid, dey, doe, dough, i 

eddy, ode, wade, wed, weighed 

8. hady add, due, adieu, ado, 

dew, d^wy, duo, head, wood, 

wooed, woody 

dd\\. did, deed, died, dyed 

2. dead 

3. had had, added, dad 
(See note on j)^^ 

«& L 1. differences,dies,dlce,ABkWS, 
dyes, * hides, hods, * ideas, 
odds, wads, * weeds, * widows 

2. days, does, aids, daze, does 
(plural of doe), dose, doze, 
eddies, odes, odious, wades, 
weds 

8. adds, dues, adieus, adduce, 
adze, deuce, dews,, douce, 
douse, educe, woods 
dst \ 1. *hidest, oddest, * widest 

2. dost, dust 

3. adduced, educed 
dstr ^ 2. duster 
dshn [^ 1. edition 

2. condition 

3. addition 

dshnd I 1. conditioned 
dl { I. idle 

2. deliver-ed, huddle 

8. addle 
did r 1. idled. 2. huddled 

8. addled 
rfr 1 1. doctor, draw, dry, eider, 
wider 

2. dear, unmder, aider, dray, 
odour» udder 

3. during, drew, adder 



drd '\ 1. dried 

2. dread 
dn\l. denomination, daum, dine, 
dean,din,don, hidden,*iodiDe, 
* widen 

2. done, deign, den, dun 

3. doion, providential, wooden 
dnt J 1. did not, dawned, dined, 

dint, * widened 

2. do not, don't, deigned, dent, 
dunned 

3. had not, daunt 

dnts J 1. dints. 2. dents 

3. daunts 
dns J 1. denominations, dawns, 
dines, audience, deans, dins, 
dons, * widens 
2. deigns, dens, dense, dunce, 

duns 
8. providence, downs, dance 
dnst j 3. danced 
CH / I. each, hitch, itchy, 
watch, * witch 

2. which, etch 

3. much, chew, hatch 

cht/ 1. which it (when joined), 
cheat, chit, itched, watched 

2. etched 

3. chat, hatched 
(See note on pt J 

chts / 1. which it is, cheats 

3. chats 
c?is / 1. choice, cheese, watches, 
♦witches 

2. which is, chase, chose, chess, 
etches 

3. choose, chews, hatdies 
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ehst / 1. watchest 
2. chased, chaste, chest 

chstr^i 2. Chester 

chl P 2. which will 

chit P 1. child 

chr / 1. ♦watcher 
2. etcher 

chn J 1. chin, chine 

2. chain 

chnt (/ 2. chained 

3. chant 
chnts o/ 1. chintz 

S. chants 
chns J 1. Mii», (;AtW« 

2. chains 

3. chance ^ 
cA«*^ y 3. chanced 

J / l.yoy, jaw, jee! 

2. advantage, age, edge, hedge, 
jay, wage, wedge 

3. /«r^tf, Jew, huge 
^'rf / 1. jawed, jod 

2. edged, jade, wedged 
(See note on |)^^ 

jds ^ 2. jades 

js ^ 1. religious, joys, segis, 
jaws 

2. advantages, ages, jays, edges, 
wages, wedges 

3. Jews, juice 
y*^ / 1. gist, joist 

2. y^^^, y»^, adjust, joust 

3. largest 
jstr A 2. jester 
jshn / 2. generation 
jr ^ 2. danger, wager 

3. tory^r 



y/iy 1. religion, join, gin 

2. general, jean. 3. June 
y«^ </ 1. gentlemen, joined, joiut 

2. gentleman 

3. jaunt 

y«^* </ 1. gentlemen^ s,YA!akA 

2. gentlemarCs 

3. jaunts 

jns I 1. religions, joins, ginB 
2. generals, jesna 

K 1. kingdom, caw, coy, eke, 

hawk, hock, hough, key, 
♦walk 
(In wait-;, etc., write the stroke w.) 

2. come, ache, aqua, Co. (com- 
pany), echo, oak, yoke, yolk 

3. coo, cow, cue, hack, hook, 
queue 

kt — 1. quite, caught, cot, eked, 
hawked, kit, kite, quit, quoit, 
♦walked 

2. could, ached, coat, cut, quote, 
yolked 

3. a^t, cat, coot, hacked, 
hooked 

kts -t>\, cots, kits, kites, quits, 
quoits 

2. cuts, quotes 

3. acts, cats 

ks D 1. because, kingdoms, 

cause, caws, ekes, hawks, 
hocks, houghs, keys, kiss, ox, 
♦walks 

2. comes, case, aches, echoes, 
hoax, oaks, yokes, yolks 

3. accuse, axe, cooes, cows, 
cues, hacks, hooks 
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kst _^o 1. cott, accost, kissed, 
•walkest 

2. coaaty hoaxed, qaest 

3. casty caste 
kstr r^^ 1. coster 

2. coasteTy huckster 

3. caster y castor 

kshn — ^l. auctiotiy caution 

2. occasion 

3. actiotiy cushion 
kshnt -3 1. cautioned 

2. occasioned 

3. cushioned 

kl <= — 1. colly eqttaly cloy, 
* weakly, * weekly 

2. difficidtj difficultify clay, 
clayey 

3. 0/2;^, eclat 

kit '^-\. calledy equalledy clot 

2. cold 

3. ^tAt^^^, clad, clout 

kr c — 1. Christiany Christianity , 
cry, hawker 

2. ^«rtf, occury acre, crow 

3. accrue, crew 

X*r^ c— 1. according y creature 
' 2. car^flf, occurred, court, crate 
curt 
3. accrued, krout 
^« — 3 1. coin, keen, akin, con, 
kine 
2. <?««, ca«^, cone, ken, oaken 
knt -^ 1. cannot, kind, coined, 
conned 
2. account, caned, kenned, 
8. ^<7Mn^, cant 



knts —o 1. ^'ff^2r 

2. accounts 

3. counts, cants 
A^ — D 1. <?oi«j, cons 

2. m;K^«, cones 

^»J< ^ 2. 0d(7»^ 

G' ^— 1. ffive, given, hog 

2. together, go, ague, egg, gay, 
hug 

3. ago, hag 
^fl? - 1. God 

2. ^00^, get, goad, hugged 

3. gad 

gds ^D 1. ^(7d^ 

2. goods, getSy goads 

3. gads 

gs ..^ 1. ^tWj, gauze, geese, guise, 
hogs 

2. goes, gaze, agues, eggs, guess 

3. ^^, goose, hags 

gst —^3 1. August, givest 

2. august, ghost, guessed, guest, 
gust, huggest 

3. aghast 

gl &— 1. glecy eagle, higgle 

2. gloryy glow, ogle 

3. glue, gluey 

gld &- 1. glide, higgled 

2. gold, glade, glowed 

3. y/«c?, glued 

gr cr— 1. degree, agree, augur, 
eager 

2. yro«;, grey, ogre 

3. grew 

grd r- 1. agreed, augured, greed 
2. greai, gird, grade 
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gn — ^ 1. hegtHf gone, 2i!f^ry& 

2. agalny gain, gun 

8. goum 
gnt -9 2. gained 

8. gaunt 
gna ■^) 1. begins, organize 

2. gains, guns 

8. ^(7Km« 

gnat ""'O 2. against 
F \^ I. if, off, fee, fie, foy, 
♦ whiff, ♦ wife 
2. for, fay, foe, foh! huff, 

waif 
%. few, half, woof 
y){ ^ 1. if it, feet, fight, feat, fit, 
fought, oft, * whiffed 
2. after, fate, fftte, weft 
8./(?o^, aft, fat, waft 
/if* Vo 1. if it is, fights, feats, 
fits 
2. fates, ffites, wefts 
fs\^\, if his, office, fees, foss, 

* whiffs 
2. face, for as {or his), efface, 

fays, foes, fuss, phase, waifs 
8. affuse, effuse, fuse 
fit \^ 1. feast, fist, foist, 

* whiffest 
2. faced, effaced, fussed 
Z.fast 

fstr \^ 1. feaster, foister, 
foster 
2. fester 
8. /dw/«r 
/*Aif V^ 8. fashion, affusion, 
effusion, fusiou 



flee, offal 

2. /m//, flay, flow 

3. flew 
p ^ fleet, fight, i\it 

2. float 

3. >J^, flout, flute 
fr *^ 1. free, offer, fry 

/row, affray, fray, fro, 
wafer 
frf^ 1. freed, offered, fraught, 
fright 

2. effort, freight, fret, watered 

3. fruit 
fn \^ I. often, fine, tsxji,i&WTi, 

fin, ♦hyphen 
2. phonography, i2m, fane, feign, 

fen, fun 
3./«« 
/»^ vo 1. fiff^t fawned, fiend, 
fined, fond, font 
%,famt, feigned, feint, fund, 
3. found, fanned, fount 
V \^ 1. ever, eve, heave, * hive, 
* ivy, via, vie, * weave 

2. have, ave (Lat.), hove, ova, 
waive, wave, wove 

3. vieu), vow, avow, halve 
vd'^^ 1 . void, ♦hived, vied, ♦wcaved 

2. waived, waved 
8. viewed, vowed 
vs V^ 1. vice, voice, eaves, 
hives, vies, ♦ weaves, ♦ wives 

2. waives, waves 

3. views, avows, halves, vaac, 
vows 
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V8t ^ 1. *weavc8t 

2. vest, heaviest, waivest 

3. vastt avast 
vstr \^^ 3. vaster 
vzhn \^ 1. visum 

2. evasion, ovation 
vl ^ 1. eoily hovel 

2. oval 3. value 
vld ^ 3. valued 
vr ^^ 1. over, virtue, hover, 
weaver 

2. «;«y, «?«y, aver 

8. however 
vrd «> 1. hovered 

2. averred, avert 
w* ^ even, divine, vine 

2. heaven, vain, oven, vane, 
vein, woven 



3 
vnt 
TH 



\a 2. vend, vent, veined 
( 1. heath, thaw, thigh, 
* withe 
2. think, oath 
8. thank, hath, youth, thew 
tht ( 1. thought 
this G 1- thoughts 
ths Q \. heaths, thaws, thighs 

2. thinks 

3. thanks, youth* s, thews 

thr ^ 1. author, ether 

2. Mr^^, throe, throw 

3. through, threw 

Mr^ 2. third, threat, throat 

3. throughout 
ihn \^ 1. Mm 
2. thane 



thnt C 1. thinned 
TH ( 1. thee, thy 

2. them, they 

3. ^A^m, though 
mil, that 

2. mtJumt 
thts C 1. /Aa/ w (or his) 
ths (^ I. these, thyself 

2. Mm, oathtr 

3. those, thus, yonths 
th/ C 2. they wiU 
thr ) 1. «M«-, hither 

2. M«>, ^A^-tf, /Atfy are 

3. oM«- 

t]i» ^ 1. thtjie, within, heathen 

2. then 

8. than 
S J 1, see, sea, saw, *ice, * icy, 
sigh, soy 

2. so, say, ace, assay, essay, 
sew (to work with a needle), 
sow (to scatter seed), yes 

3. tts, use (nonn), ass, sow (a 
pig), sne 

sw °^ 2. sway 
sp \ 1. speak, sepoy, sip, sop, 
spy, sweep, swop 

2. special, soap, soapy, snp 

3. sap, sappy, sonp, spa, spew 
spt R^ 1, spite, sipped, sopped, 

spit, spot, swopped 

2. soaped, snpped, swept 

3. sapped, spat, spout 

spr ^ 1. sipper, spree, spry, 
sweeper, swopper 

2. supper, spray 

3. sapper, snper, snpra, 
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tprt o\ 1. spirit f spright, sprit, 
sprite 

2. spread, spirt, spurt 

3. sprat, spront 

*d Vy 1. subordinate, sob, swab 

2. subject, sub 

3. as (or has) to be 
sbd ^\. sobbed 

sbr ^N 2. *dt^r^, *<?3«* 
*irc? ^ 2. sabred, sabred 
st ') \. astonish-ed, east, •high- 
est, *iced 
2. establish-ed-ment 
8. A<w^, oust, owest 
st ^ 2. /r*^ 

i^ Pi. seat, sought, cit, "cite, 
city, sight, sit, site, sot, sty, 
sweet 
2. set, stay, sate, settee, stow, 

suttee, sweat 
8. satisfy, sat, soot, stew, suet, 
stp \^ 1. steep, stop [suit 

2. step, steppe 

3. stoop, stupe 

stpt \ 1. steeped, stopped 

2. stepped 3. stooped 
stpr ^^^ 1. steeper, stopper 

2. stepper 

8. stooper, stupor 
stb S^ 2. stub. 3. stab 
stld \ 3. stabbed 
stbr ^N,^ 3. stabber 
stt p 2. *te^<?, stet (Latin), stoat 

8. stout 
std P 1. seated, cited, sighted 

2. stayed, stowed, sweated 

3. stood, stewed, suited 



sttd P 2. stated 

sttr ^ 2. stater, stutter 

3. stouter 
std ^ \, steed 

2. stead, stud 

(Write steady, study, with the cir- 
cle s, followed by t,d.) 

stdd r 2. .y^«//«ferf 

j^<?A p 2. j^wrA 

*^cA^ / 1. stiched 

stchr 9 2. sticher 

stj P 2. *^a^^ 

stjr ^ 2. *^«^^ 

j^/fe c^— 1. stalk, stick, stock 

2. stake, steak, stoke, stuck 

3. stack, stook 

j^^^ c^ 1. stalked, stocked 

2. staked 

3. stacked 

stkr c— 1. stalker, sticker,stocker 

2. *^o*^ 

3. stacker 

stg <=^i- 3. j^a^ 
j^^r c^- 3. stagger 

stf V. 1- *^i^ 

2. *^«/ 



*//){ ^ 2. *^«/^rf 
*^p ^ 2. */at;^, J^optf 
j^t?^ ^ 2. staved, stoved 
stl {) 1. *^^/i/, *^^^/, *^j7/, style, 
stall, stile, stilly 

2. stale, stole 

3. ^(70/ 

*^/^ (T 1. stilt 

«^/rf /^ 1 . stilled, styled, stalled, 
steeled 
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9tr '^ 1. citer, sitter, etraw 
sweeter 

2, external, stray, setter, strow, 
sweater 

3. suitor 

str *^ 1. steer 

2. stir, store, stair, stare 

3. star 

str ^ 2. story 

3. starry 
strt S 1. street 

2. straight, strait, strat 
9trd ^ 1. steered, 

2. stirred, stored, stared 

3. starred 

stm cr^ 1. steam 

2. «^<>m 

*^?«p ^^ 2. «^2^mj9 

3. j^^vmj9 

stmt <T- 2. stumped 

3. stamped 
stmd ^\ 1. steamed 

2. stemmed 
stng <;^^ 1. j^tVt^ 

2. «^«;2^ 
*fl? [^ 1. *^^^, «'</^, cede, sawed, 
seedy, sighed, sod 

2. ^asVf, sewed, soda, sowed, 
swayed 

8. sad, has had, sued, pseudo 
sdd P 1. ceded, sided 
sdr I 1. cedar, cider, sawder 

2. consider 

3. sadder 

sdrd ^ 1. considered, sawdered 
*<rA / 1. switch 

2. ^cA, 3. ^E£ 9»»cA 



j; /^ 1. «>^^ 

2. *a^^, sedge, sedgy 

3. as large 
sk Q — 1 . seek, sick, sky, sock 

2. Jd(^(?, soak, suck 

3. sack, skew, skue 
*^^ Q- 1. scot, skit, squat 

2. *^c^, skate, soaked, sucked 

3. sacked, scout 

j^r o — 1. Scripture, seeker 

2. succour, soaker, sucker 

3. screw, sacker 

skrt 0- 1. secret, secrete 

2. sacred, skirt, succoured 

3. screwed 

sg O— 1. signify, signified 

2. sago 

*^^ Q- 2. as good 

sgr (3"" 3. swagger 

jr^ra? e- 2. as great, swaggered 

sf \^ 2. is for, safe, sofa 

3. as for 

sft ^ 1. je/if, *<2/3?, swift 

3. as if it 
sv \^ 1. conceive, sieve 

2. several, save 

3. Saviour, salve 
«;^ Q^ 1. conceived 

2. jtfp^fl? 
*^A ^ 1. «M 

2. saith 

3. *omM, sooth, swath 
*th r^ 1. seethe 

3. dw though, as they, soothe 

M ^ 1. c^«*^, seas, sees, assize, 

sauce, * ices, saws, sighs 
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i. tkmt, 

3. <i00r, kashfid, 
shts o/ I. «i«a, 

2. skmtt 

3. jAwI^, ihoBts 

«A* ^y^ 1, jcA^u; nuioc, vmslaes 

2. «l<w^]i]Bks 

3. um«c, Abws, asfacB 

shtt ^ I. jcAuT, KifiU«<, 
ivaahest 2. Iwaiiest 

*Ai6- ^ 3. ahaster 

9hi ^ (not used except in eon- 
jnnction with a stroke con- 
sonant.) 

ihr ^ 1. wither, * washer 

2. ture, usher 

3. shrew 
thrt J) 1. *A<w^ 

2. thirt, ashered 
ihn ^ 1. shine , sMn, shone 
(proD. «Ao»^, sheen, washen 

2. shown, shun, ocean 

3. ashen 

^A;z^ c^ 2. shunned, shunt 
3. jAa»V 
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1. ior. 2<>:. nisk. bLfk ainr, 
fiwi. eel iibL. iiaizl. iasL hea^ 
•inniJT ■'die fee yaa rf t 

iBb, Ifj-, }Tt, * oiL • o£'T 
2. wiL .anrui an wgL >. aiL alt. 
aPy, eL, haL naif Ml, Me, 
hnlL Ibt, Iql loir 

1. o^MT, wioie, aJky, ;bD«d, 
fiea, loQi,knr 

/^ ri. %A?,irn',hali,iih^loet, 
fit 

2. 2ff,Iaie 

3. i^knt^hite 

/:& /^ 1. %il/s, FiOs, kahs, hihs 

i. la MM, lets. 3. kwts. hites 

Id r \. lemi ivcriis /ii/, kankd, 

healed, heded, oQed 
: 2. otd, koJd, M^^ hailed, lade, 
{ bid, kMl(a]iie(al),Ied, load, 

lode 
i 3. iMl, loud, howled, lewd 
Ids ^ I. lettds (verh), lids 
2. Ao/<2r, leads (of a house), 
loads, lodes. 3. lads 
h f^^ 1. laws, lies, loss, aisles, 
aUies, alloys, awls, eels, hfdls, 
hauls, hills, ills, isles, lease, 
leas, lees, leys, lice, ♦ oils 
2. less, ails, ales, alir 
ells, else, hails, b 
lace, lays, laze 
8. allows, loose f 



alleys, howls, las 
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ss 2. 80 as, saySy aces, assays, 
assess, cess, essays, oases, 
oasis, sews, sows 

8. uses (noun), asses, souse, sues 
sst ^ 1. assist, ceased, sauced 

2. assessed 
sst ^ 1. consist 
sz ^ 1. seize, size, sizy 
szd ^ 1. seized, sized 
ssh y 1. is she 

2. selfish 

3. as shall, sash 

si ^ 1. seal, soil, sill, silly, 
sly, sol 

2. <w wtf^/, c/?//, sell, sail, sale, 
soul, slay, sleigh, sloe, slow, 
sole, solo, sully 

3. salvation, sal, sallow, sally, 
slew, slough (a miry place), 
slue 

slt^ I. salt, sleet, sleight, slight, 
silt, slit 
2. slate, slut 
sld f^ 1. sealed, soiled, slid, 
slide, swilled 
2. sold, celled, sailed, swelled 
sr ^ 1. seer, sere, sire 

2. Sir, soar, sore 

3. sour, sewer 

*r cv^ !• sorrow, sorry 

2. sierra, Sirrah I 

3. soiree 
*r< °\ concert 

srt </ 1. .yor^ 2. (con)cert 
srd^ 1. tf^ar^flf, sward 

2. jwordf, soared, surd 

3. soured 



am <S^ 1. *<?«», seam, similar-ity, 
seamy 

2. *aOT^, some, sum, semi 

3. <7(m«»»z^, psalm 
smp <^-\ 1. swamp 

J»^^a^l. somewhat,smite,ssfBm}^ 

1. smote, smut 

««fl? (T^ 1. seemed, seamed 

2. as (or A«^ iBflii?^, summed 

3. consumed 
sn ^ I. assign 

sn Q_^ 1. *<?<?«^, *^^, *^«> «»> 
sawn, sawny, sine, sinew, 
sinewy 
2. *o», ^», sane, senna, snow, 
snowy, sunny 3. soon 
snt ^ 1. assigned 

2. assent 
sntQJl. is not 

2. as (or hasj not, cent, scent, 
sent, saint 

3. snout 

snd 0/ 1. signed, sinned 

2. send 

3. «(?»72<f, JAffi^ 

j«^ <^ 1. ««y, ««y/^, «o«^, 
swing 
2. «*«y. 3. «fl5»^ 
Z ^ I, ease, easy, awes, * eyes 

2. «?«*, owes 

3. use (verb), wAm^, ooze 
Z o \. is, his, 2. fl*, A«J 
5;^ ) 1. M *7, ^flw<?rf 

2. as it 

3. ««&£?, oozed 
z«fe <^ 1. w its 

2. oj «^ is (or <u «V«) 
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zsi ^ 2, zest 

zz O \. is his (or as) 

2, as is (or his or has) 
zn ) 2. zone 
znd () zoned 

5fl^ ^ 1. *M w'w^j pshaw 1 shy, 
wash 

2. J^^/, shalt, show, hush, shay, 
showy 

3. issue, shoe, ash, hash 

ski J 1. «A^^^, wished, shot, 
washed 

2. jA^^^, hushed 

3. shoot, hashed, shont 
shts qJ 1. sheets, shots 

2. shuts 

3. shoots, shouts 

*A» oy^ 1. M^ w, wishes, washes 

2. jA(?«;«, hushes 

3. issues, shoes, ashes 

*Aj^ j^ 1. schist, wishest, 
washest. 2. hushest 

shstr (^ 3. shaster 

jA^ ^ (not used except in con- 
junction with a stroke con- 
sonant.) 

shr J^ 1. wisher, * washer 

2. sure, usher 

3. shrew 
shrt J) 1. short 

2, shirt, ushered 
ahn ) 1. shine, shin, shone 
(pron. shon), sheen, washen 

2. shown, shun, ocean 

3. ashen 

shnt J 2. shunned, shunt 
3. sharCt 



ZH ^ 2. «#««/ 

2rAr ^ 2. pleasure, ozier 
3. azure 

L f^ \. law, lie, aisle, alloy, ally, 
awl, eel, haD, haul, heal, heel, 
* highly (the first part of % 
joined), hill, ill, isle, la ! lea, 
lee, ley, lye, * oil, * oily 

2. will (auxiliary verb), ail, ale, 
allay, ell, hail, hale, hell, hole, 
hull, lay, lo, low 

3. ailow, whole, alley, howl, 
lieu, loo, low 

It r 1. light, lot, halt, hilt, leet, 
lit 

2. let, late 

3. alt, lout, lute 

lU (^ 1. lights, lots, halts, hilts 
2. let us, lets, 3. louts, lutes 
Id r \. lead (verb), lid, hauled, 
healed, heeled, oiled 

2. old, hold, held, hailed, lade, 
laid, lead (a metal), led, load, 
lode 

3. lad, loud, howled, lewd 
Ids ^ \, leads (verb), lids 

2. holds, leads (of a house), 
loads, lodes. 3. lads 
Is f^^ 1. latM, lies, loss, aisles, 
allies, alloys, awls, eels, halls, 
hauls, hiUs, ills, isles, lease, 
leas, lees, leys, lice, * oils 

2. less, ails, ales, alias, allays, 
ells, else, hails, hells, holes, 
lace, lays, laze 

3. allows, loose, lose, alas 1 
alleys, howls, lass, owls 
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Ist/^ 1. leasts list, lost, leased, 
wiliest 

2. lest, lust, ailest 

3. last, loosed, howlest 
Istr /^ 2. lustre 

Iskn (^ 1. elision 

2. revelation, elation, lotion 

3. revolution, allusion, illusion 
In /^ 1. lean, line, lawn, loin 

2. alon£, loan, lone, alien, 
Eolian, lain, lane 

3. loon 

Int t^ ] . vnll not, island, lined, 
leaned, lint 

2. lend, lent, loaned 

3. land 

i2 ^ 1. ear, hear, here, her, aura, 
awry, era, * higher, *liire, 
*ire 

2. are, air, airy, area, aria, 
array, ere, hair, heir, oar, 
o*er, yore 

3. our, arrow, ewer 

r y^ 1. raw, rye, wry 

2. r«y, roe, row (a rank) 

3. row (a noise), roue, rue 
rt^ 2 art 

rt /[ 1. vorite, writ, wrought, 
aorta, aright, riot, rite, rot 

2. rate, wrote, aerate, arietta, 
rote, rut 

3. root, rat, rout, route 

rd "y 1. Lord, read (present 
tense), eared, * hired 

2. word, heard, erred, haired, 
hoard, oared 

8. yard 



rd/\ 1 . reed, ride, reedy, rid, rod 

2. read (past tense), arrayed, 
ready, red, road, rode, ruddy 

3. rude, arid, rood 

rs "^1. ears, hears, her^s, arise, 
auras,eras, horse, ♦iris, ♦hires, 
♦years 

2. arose, airs, areas, arias, ar- 
rays, erase, hairs, hearse, 
heirs, oars 

3. ours, arouse, arras, arrows, 
ewers 

rs y^ 1. rise, rice 

2. race, raise, rays, rose, raze, 
roes, rows (ranks) 

3. rouse, rows (noises), rones, 
rues, ruse 

rst "^ 1. hearest 

2. arrest, aorist, erst 

3. aroused 
rst y^ 1. wrist 

2. rest, roast, rust, wrest 

3. roost 

rstr J^ 2. roaster, wrester 

3. rooster 
rshn "^ 2. oration 
rshn y^ 2. ration 
rn "^ 1. iron, herein 

2. earn, arraign, urn. 

3. urine' 

m y^ 2. rain, reign, rein, run, 
roan, wren 
3. ran 
mt~^ I. ironed 

2. are not, earned, arraigned, 

errand, errant, orient 
8. around, arrant 
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mt /> 1. rind 

2. rent^ rained, reigned, reined, 

rend, runt. 8. rant, round 

M /^-^ 1. my^ me^ emu, hymn, 

maw 

2. himy may^ am, aim. Item, 

hum, May, mow 
8. homey whom^ ham, ma*, mew, 
yam 
m'p -^-s 1. importance^ important^ 
imp 
2. improvey improvementy hemp, 
hump 
mp9 /^ 1. impossibley impious, 
imps 
2. improves, improvementSy im- 
posey humps 
mpsty '""^ 1. impost 

2. imposed 
mpstr ^^ 1. imposter 
mt/^1. mighty meaty meet, mete, 
mite, mitt 
2. mety mate, moat, mote 
8. mat, moot, mute 
mts rt> 1. meatSy meetSy metes, 

mites, mitts 
■ 2. mates, moats, motes 
. 3. mats, moots, mutes 
mtst ^^ 1. mightest 
md ^ 1. immediate-lyy mead, 
meed, mid 

2. madey modey aimed, hemmed, 
hummed, maid, mode, mowed, 
mud 

3. mady moody mewed 
mds rt 1. meads 

2. modesy maids. 8. moods 
4 



mdst /^ 1. midst ' 

2. madest 
ms /^ 1, my self y MisSy miss, 

amiss, emus, hymns, maws, 

mice, moss 

2. himself y amazCy aims, hems, 
hums, mace, maize, maze, 
mess, mows 

3. amusey homes, amass, hams, 
mass, mews, muse, mouse, 
yams 

mst ^"^ 1. misty missed, moist 

2. mosty musty amazedy aimest, 
messed 

3. amused, amassed, mast 
mstr z*^ 1. mister, moister 

2. muster 3. master 
mshn^ /^ 1. missiofty emission, 
omission 

2. motion, emotion 
mr (T^ 1. remark, Mr, mere 

2. more, mercy, omer 

3. humour, hammer 

7nrd <s^ 3. humoured, hammered 
mn '"^ 1. men, meany miney 
hymen, mien 

2. man, mainy manCy amain, hu- 
mane, moan, mown, omen 

3. human, amen, moon 
mnt ^ 1. mind, mint 

2. may not, am not, meant, 
amounty manned, mend, 
moaned 

3. movement y mount, mound 
N v_^ 1. in, any, annoy, e'en, 

gnaw, knee, nigh, inn, yawn, 
yon 
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n 2. nOy know, hen, hone, n&j, 
neigh 
3. own, anew 
»^ v^ 1. not, night, hint, knight, 
knit, knot, naught, neat, nit, 
•want 
2. nature, hunt, net, note, nut 
8. ant, aunt, gnat, haunt, newt 
«<* vj> 1. nights, hints, knights, 
knits, knots, nits, * wants 
2. nature*^, hunts, nets, notes, 

nuts 
8. ants, aunts, gnats, haunts, 
newts 
nd\m/ \. need, gnawed, hind, 
knead, nod, * wand, yawned 
2. under, end, neighed, node 
8. owned, hand, nude 
nda \» 1. needs, hinds, kneads, 
nods, ♦ wands 
2. ends, nodes 3. hands 
ns \^ 1. in his, influence, nice, 
noise, anise, annoys, gnaws, 
* highness, inns, knees, niece, 
yawns 

2. knows, hence, hens, hones, 
neighs, nose 

3. owns, news, ounce 



fi^ v.^ 1. influenced, honest, 
yawnest 

2. next, nest 

3. ownest 

nstr \.Z^ 1. honester 
nshn vJP 1. unition 

2. nation, notion 
nr ^;— ^ 1. nor, near, honour, 
inner,.* winner 

2. manner 

8. ovmer 
nrd ^\. in order, honoured 

2. mannered 
nn v_p 1. opinion, anon, nine 

2. known, none, inane, nun, 
onion 

3. union, noon, noun . 
nnt vj) 1. anoint 

2. anent 
NQ K^^ 1. thing, England, En- 
glish, wing 

2. language, hung 

3. young, hang 
n^j \^ 1. things 

2. languages 
8. hangs 
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PHRASEOGRAPHY. 
The following List of Phraseograms should he considered by the 
reader as merely suggestive, not exhaustive. It will, however, be 
found extensive enough for ordinary reporting. A word of caution 
may he necessary against a too extensive use of Phraseograms. They 
should never be allowed to destroy the lineality of the writing, nor 
to present difficult joinings. In either case, time will be saved by 
removing the pen from the paper, and commencing afresh. The 
shorthand signs for phrases and sentences, are denominated Fhrase- 
ograms, and the phrases themselves FhraseograpJu. 

LIST OP PHRASEOGRAMS. 



ALL its \ 
all its bearings Js^\^ 
all men .J^.. 
all people \ 
all principles ^*\o 
all that has been >^ 
all that is said V> 
all that you can desire 
aUthe > 
all your ^ 
-v^-* AND as to the ^ 
and do you "L 

„ mean to X^ 
and forasmuch as '^ 
and have they "^ 
and if it be 
and in "^^ 



H 



and in the ~^^ 

and it is not ~j^ 

and the 7. 

and there must be i-^ 

and this \^ 

is 5 
» » the j^ 
and under the present circum- 
stances 
and we are not 
and we may 
and with the y 

ARE there "^ 
are there as many as 
are there many such 
are you ^ 
are you sure ~^^ 
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ASisrta ^ 

as good as o-o 

as lie is (or has) not ^^ 

as if there were n. 

as it appeared ) 

as it has been 

as it is X 



\ 



as it may seem 
as it sl^nld be 
as it was > 



>\ 



^ 



as it would be 

as long as ^ 

as many as possible f"<^ 

as much as ^^ 

as soon as Cl^ 

as soon as possible Qj5^ 

as the /5 

as to <^ 

as well as b 



^r all times ^ 



PHRASEOORAPHT. 

at the — j^- 

at their l\ 

at the present day KV 

at the same time — [... 

^r means of "^^^^ 

by the ^ 

by them ( 

by which y 

by which they are 

2^0fiever V 

for ever and ever 

for his own sake 

for instance J^ 

for it is said j^ 



at last 



At least should be 



separated; thus, 
at present •-["- 
. at some ,^.j_^ 



...1./^ 



at tliat 



^ 



for my own part ^^""^N^ 

for such as are v* 

for such as will ^^ 

for the V 

for the most part ^^\/ 

for themselves ^ 

for the purpose of ^N/Ni 

for the sake of ^*o — • 

for this reason W*^ 

for those who can f^ 

for your V 
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H£ has been ^^ 

he is (or has) <r 

he is (or has) not J^ 

he is not of my opinion tf*-*^"''*'''""^^ 

iTO^areyou 'S, 

how oonld yon a.* 

how many a--^^ 

how many of sach ^^"^-^ 

how must 'V-*^* 

how win they VX 

/admit K 

I agree with them ^C 

I am glad r!. 

„ certain that you are.^^^lX^Ti*^. 
I am inclined to think '"^^""^—'^ 
I am not inclined to do ^^"^^"^ 
I am quite sure ...Jl^.. 

I am very glad .X 

1 belieye l^^..„ 

I can ^^ 

I cannot J^^ 

I cannot teU ^ 

I dare say y) 

I did not ..1 

„ not think you could have (L 



I did not say so ) 

I do 1 

I do not ^ 

I do think that ^ 

I expect ^ \ 

I fear you will have >^r^ 
„ you will think me N^/7 

I had ./]. 

I had not y\^ 

I have v^ 

I have also said ^ J 

I have been ^^ 

I have been told that ^\ . 

I have done | 

I have had many S 

I have no doubt ^^ {Indeed 
should never form part of a 
phraseogram lest it should dash 
with no doubt,) 

I have said y 

I have suggested Sp 

I have therefore \v^ 

I hope 'X 

„ you are determined ^»] 
„ you are satisfied ^^'^'^^ 
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I hope you will '\v^ 
I know that you may ' U^^ 
„ they will be there v/^ 

I may {or am) 

I may also observe ^^ 2^ 

I may as well _ 

1 may be told that ^ 
I may gratify „____irS:- 



I may nevertheless 

I may not be ^.l?s. 

I may perhaps be >^ 

I must be ^'"^ 

I must say ^"^^ 

I need not 

I need not point out p 

I never ^"^^ 

I shall ^ 

I shall be there v<v 

I shall not feel "^ 

I shaQ not secure <j" — -. 

I think { 



I think it is better than 
I think it is impossible S^ 
I think so \ 
I think there t 



u 



I think there is not 
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REPORTING EXERCISES. 



1. CHABACTEEISTICS OP THE AGE. 

^The peculiar and distinguisliizig characteristicfl of the present age, 
are in every respect remarkable. Uncjuestionablj an extraordinary 
and universal change has commenced hn the internal as well as the 
external world, — in the mind of man as well as in the habits of society, 
the one indeed 'being the necessary consequence of the other. A 
rational consideration of the circumstances m which mankind are at 
present placed, must show us that influences of the most important 
and wonderful ^character have been and are operating in such a man- 
ner as to bring about if not a reformation, a thorough revolution in 
the organization of society. I^ever Hn the history of the world have 
benevolent and philanthropic institutions for the relief of domestic 
and public affliction ; societies for the promotion of manufacturing, 
commercial and agricultural interests ; associations for the instruc- 
tion of the masses, the advancement of literature and science, the de- 
velopment ^of true political principles ; for the extension in short, of 
every description of knowledge, and the bringing about of every kind 
of reform, ^been so numerous and so efficient in their operation as 
at the present day. We do not say that many of the objects sought 
by these associations are not extravagant *and impracticable, but we 
do say that it is impossible that such influences can exist without ad- 
vancing, in some degree, the interests of humanity. It would be idle 
^Ho deny that notwithstanding all these beneficial influences, a great 
amount of misery exists ; but this is only the natural consequence of 
great and sudden ^^changes. Let us hope that in this instance at 
least, it may be but the indispensable preliminary stage in the cure of 
a deep-seated disease. 



2. A SUPPOSED REPLY TO A EEQUISITION. 

'■I am very grateful for the disinterested kindness you have shown 
towards me, and the especial services you have rendered me on all 
occasions ; without which it would have been ''impossible for me to 
have accomplished a single object I had in view. Nothing could be 
more gratifying to me, or give me '^greater satisfaction than the pro- 
position you have made. I shall accede to it with the greatest 
pleasure ; and shall endeavour, as far as possible, to carry out '"your 
plan. The fact of its applicability to the purposes for which it ia 
mtended, and the slight expenditure it involves, "must bring it before 
the attention of the public, and as it is admirably subservient to the 
general objects contemplated by government, no doubt ^^parliament 
will be induced to further the undertaking. We have already suffi- 
cient funds to commence operations, and several distinguished '^di- 
viduals, have promised us testimonials in favour of the scheme, as well 
as subscriptions to help it forward. As far as I have been able to 
^'observe, I think there is no chance of success without individual 
exertion on our part ; but, with this, I have every reason to believe 
that our object will be attained. 
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8H0KTHAND WRITEJIS AND SEPOKT£KS. 6? 

3. SHOETHAND WEITERS AND EEPOETEBS. 

I ^Bt many persons, shorthand writers and reporters are presumed to 
I be one and the same. De jure thej are, as they both 'write short- 
hand; but de facto 'ih.ey are not: the one is merely a word-taker; 
whilst the other, if he understands 'his business properly, is not only 
an efficient shorthand writer, and, consequently, able to take down 
the words of a speaker when his ^importance renders it necessary; — but, 
whether reporting every word, or simply preparing condensed reports 
of long wordy harangues ^containing but few principles, he is invari> 
ably called upon to exert his mental powers to a far greater extent 
than the other. 'For instance, a man may make an indifferent speech 
BO far as language is concerned, (and that is a most important element,) 
but ^replete with excellent matter, which it is the province of the re- 
porter to judiciously condense, to improve, and, in fact. Ho render 
intelligible. In short, it is the province of the reporter to make good 
speeches for bad speakers. 

*An amusing instance of the inability of shorthand writers to grasp 
the essence of a body of shorthand notes— rto condense Hhem without 
destroying the meaning of the speaker, and without omitting a single 
point, may here be mentioned. Many years, ago, when the ^'late Mr 
Barnes was the editor of the TimeSy a gentleman who considered that 
to accomplish the task of taking every word, was to obtain the "very 
acme of perfection as a reporter, was engaged to take a trial turn in 
parliament for that influential journal. '^He did so, he strained his 
every nerve; and although the speaker was an unimportant one, every 
syllable of his address was recorded ^^n his note book ; and, feeling 
satisfied that he had accomplished his task in a satisfactory manner, 
he lost no time, as may be imagined, ^Hn finding his way to the re- 
porters* room of the Times office. Some important foreign intelli- 
gence had just arrived, and in order to make '"room for it, Mr Barnes 
hurried into the room, and desired the reporters to condense the par- 
liamentary intelligence. Of course, ''they felt no disposition to quarrel 

with the instructions they had received. Turning to Mr , Mr 

Barnes inquired 'Hhe nature of his " turn," and the length to which 
his notes would extend. *' Three columns, at the least," replied the 
shorthand writer. '• " Good heavens ! that will never do. You must 
not go beyond a column, or a column and a quarter. Tou must cer- 
tainly '^ot write more than one half of that." The gentleman looked 
up at the face of the able editor of the most powerful journal in the 
world, to assure ''himself that he was really to destroy one half of hia 
turn. He could not understand it. Surely the editor had gone mad, 
or "become wholly insensible of the value of the great machine placed 
under his control. The thing was impossible without completely 
5 
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destroying the Uask, in the unabridged condition of which he took so 
much pride. " Cut it down to one half," retorted the editor rather 
testily. *The shorthand writer counted the leaves of his book, over 
which his turn extended ; he then divided thenr; and, looking ^again 
into the face of Mr Barnes, inquired with the utmost simplicity 
" which half he should write." We *heard that the turn was his first 
and last. So much simplicity would not do on the THmes. 

*A reporter from the north, not many years ago, was engaged 
by the managing reporter of the Times, Mr. *Neilson, to take a trial 
turn. He did soj and went off to the Times office to write it out. 
His courage however "^failed him, at the sight of the establishment. 
He became excessively terrified ; but his terror increased ten-fold as 
he neared the ^reporters' room. He stood at the door for a few mo- 
ments, as if the well-known line, " all hope abandon "ye who enter 
here," was emblazoned on the portal. He however ventured to look 
in. The sight of the reporters, whose ^*>fingers were flying across th^ 
paper like an express train down an incline, pinned him to the thresh- ' 
old. ^^He simply articulated, " what awf u' work this reporting is !" 
and vanished. He was never seen again, ^'and it is to be hoped that 
he lost no time in retracing his steps to his native hills. — J. J. Scott. • 



4. SPEECH OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS RESOLVING ITSELF 
INTO A COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 

Delivered 2l8t Feb. 1848, in the House of Commons* 

"In rising to move the order of the day for the house resolving it- 
self into a Committee of Supply, I think it advisable t-o state the 
course '*which Her Majesty's ministers consider it fit to pursue with 
regard to some estimates which have already been laid on the table of 
the House. I find on ^Hhe notice paper, a notice given by the hon. 
member for Montrose, of a motion for postponing altogether a com- 
mittee of supply ^*on the navy and army estimates until the house 
shall have decided on the proposal made by my noble friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury, on Friday night. ^'To that motion of the hon. 
member, it is impossible that Her Majesty's ministers can accede, for 
it reverses entirely the constitutional mode of proceeding, "which 
always requires that a vote of supply should precede a committee of 
ways and means. If a committee of ways and means should consider 
any vote past in '^a committee of supply not justifiable, it would, ac- 
cording to the principle and practice of parliamentary proceedings, be 
in the power of the committee of ways and means to stop the vote. ^'°The 
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present course of imposing a tax, first by a vote in a committee 
of supply, and next by a vote in a committee of ways and means, is 
^fully justified by reason and common sense, because it is the duty of 
the House in the first place to pass a vote for the purpose of paying 
the dividends on *the national debt, and to maintain all those establish- 
ments which are indispensably necessary for upholding the honor and 
interests of the country. This vote is passed *in a committee of supply. 
Then comes next the consideration of the means by which this vote is 
to be made. But there is no man, I ^conceive, who would say that 
although in determining how those means were to be provided, it may 
be proper to consider the manner by which it may be done in 'the 
least burdensome form to the people, yet that the amount of the vote 
itself was to be regulated by the productiveness of the taxes from 
*year to year. If on the one hand there happened to be a surplus 
revenue, it would be no justification of an extravagant vote 'in a 
committee of supply ; and so, on the other hand, if occasionally it 
happened that adverse circumstances should diminish the amount 
of Revenue, we ^should not on that account be warranted in determin- 
ing that a just and necessary expenditure should not be maintained. 
The practice therefore always has been, 'and always must be, in the 
first instance to determine what amount shall be granted to Her 
Majesty for the purpose of defraying the necessary expenses of the 
country, ^^•and when that has been determined by the House in a 
committee of supply, it then, and not till then, becomes the duty of 
the government to propose to the house to ^'consider in what way the 
revenue can be raised in the least objectionable manner to meet the 
vote of supply. '^Therefore the proposal made by my hon. friend the 
member for Montrose is one which it is impossible for Her Majesty's 
ministers to adopt. On Monday *^next, it will be ray duty to state 
the reason why Her Majesty's ministers propose that mode of taxa- 
tion which my noble friend stated on Friday night. ^*0n that sub- 
ject therefore, I shall, on this occasion, make no observation. I am 
now merely stating the order in which our proceedings "must take 
place, namely that a vote of supply must necessarily precede a vote 
of ways and means. In determining what the amount of ^^supply 
ought to be. Her Majesty's government, after taking into considera- 
tion the circumstances of the country, have felt it their duty to pro- 
pose not a very great increase in ^'the estimates of the previous year. 
There appeared to prevail an impression among some honourable 
members on a former evening, and which impression '^seems to have 
in some degree operated out of doors, that the increased taxation now 
proposed is solely owing to the proposed estimates, and '*that those 
estimates were entirely of a military and warlike character. It seemed 
to be the opinion that increased taxation was rendered ^necessary by 
some enormous scheme of military defence ; in fact, that Her Majesty's 
ministers were proposing additional taxation ^'for the purpose of war. 
Now I do hope that both this House and the country have since 
given a little further consideration to **what actually fell from my 
noble friend on Friday night, and that having duly attended to the 
figures stated by my noble friend, **they are now convinced that such 
an impression is entirely mistaken and unfounded. Beferring to the 
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statement made by my noble friend, Ht must be obvious to all that 
the figures put forth by him, as founded upon estimates sanctioned 
by the 'last parliament, and upon an expenditure over which we had 
no control, which was passed and gone, showed a deficiency of no 'less 
than £2,500,000, which must be provided out of the taxation for the 
next year. That, therefore, is a cause, without any %icrease in the 
estimates for the present year, why there should be a demand made 
for further taxation. But in addition to that, the increased demand 
for taxation has been made for purposes as specific and entire as it is 
possible to conceive. Whoever will take "the trouble to go through 
the statement made by my noble friend will see that there is a great in- 
crease in the miscellaneous estimates, arising chiefly ^from additional 
expenses consequent on the maintenance of convicts thrown upon the 
general taxation of the country, instead of being, ^as heretofore, borne 
by local taxation. This indeed is rather a transfer than an increase 
of charge on the nation. ''Then there are charges relating to the fit- 
ting up of the new houses of parliament, and likewise charges con- 
nected with the British Museum. Now ^^surely these have not the 
slightest connection with either the military or naval estimates. But 
these are not all. There are other expenses which swell ^Hhe bulk of 
the deficiency for the present year. Among these may be mentioned 
the cost for sending out ships in search "of Sir John Franklin, and 
the expedition under his care on a voyage of discovery to the North 
Pole ; and also "a charge which cannot strictly be considered to be of 
a military character, but even if so was nevertheless sanctioned, or 
rather I might '♦say suggested, by this House — I mean the in- 
creased pay given to certain petty officers, and the expenses incurred 
'*by giving up the bounty hitherto deducted on paying off seamen and 
marines. All these expenses the House will see were in no ^'degree 
for military purposes, not for purposes even of defence, still less of 
aggression. Another impression I find has ^''also gone abroad that 
such an increase of force, small as it is, as is now proposed, is only the 
beginning of a large and ^'permanent increase of our naval and mili- 
tary establishments. How any such impression could be derived from 
what fell from my noble friend on Friday 'last, I am quite at a loss 
to understand. There was nothing, I think I may venture to say, in 
the proceedings of the past government, and there has been nothing 
**! can confidently affirm in the conduct of the present government, 
that could warrant any such conclusion. Nothing, in my opinion, is 
more to be deprecat-ed *'on the part of any government than to make 
a great parade of the armaments of the country, or to show any sign 
of preparation for war. •*What I understood to fall from my noble 
friend on the previous occasion, was that he considered nothing more 
mischievous than the adoption of a ^'course of that kind, because he 
believed that any misapprehension as to our intentions was more 
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likely than any other ^course of proceeding, to lead to those evil con- 
sequences which Her Majesty's ministers deprecated above all things. 
The view which Her Majesty's government Hake in respect to any de- 
ficiency in the navy or army estimates, is, that whenever any such 
deficiency occurs, the subject should, from *time to time, be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. That is the course which has 
been pursued by all previous governments. Whenever a deficiency 
occurred, the *matter was brought before parliament and the deficiency 
was duly supplied. What is now proposed to be done is to make up 
the ^small deficiency which has occurred in one branch of the arma* 
ments of the country, and that is proposed to be done in accordance 
with the course which has *hitherto been pursued, and which is con- 
sidered to be the most expedient course, and less liable to objection 
than any other mode of ^making those additions to our national de- 
fences, which it is absolutely necessary from time to time to adopt. 
Of this the House and the people may be *well assured, that Her 
Majesty's ministers will do nothing that is not considered essentially 
necessary, and at the same time conducive to the preservation of the 
peace and honor of the country. "Sir, that so much apprehension 
should have prevailed on this subject, is to me not more a matter of 
astonishment than regret. ***There is, I can venture to affirm, no 
object which Her Majesty's ministers have so much at heart, as that 
the House of Commons should be satisfied on this subject. 

^*But it must be obvious that many explanations which it is desir- 
able to afford, are of such a nature that they cannot, very conveniently, 
be made ^*in this House. There are many subjects on which it is not 
convenient to go into detail in the House of Commons itself, but which, 
nevertheless, are required to be ^'stated, in justification of many 
measures which Her Majesty's government may deem it necessary to 
adopt. And therefore it is of ^^necessity that Her Majesty's minis- 
ters propose that a select and secret committee be appointed to ex- 
amine how far the estimates of the navy, ^*army, and ordnance, may 
be adopted, and to whom generally the affairs of the navy, army, and 
ordnance departments may be referred. To that ^^committee will be 
referred all papers and documents prepared by the heads of the various 
departments, and both they, and other persons the most capable *'of 
affording information on the subjects to be inquired into, will of course 
go before the committee for examination. This "committee will be 
distinct from the one for the appointing of which I shall move to- 
morrow. That committee will be one to inquire ^•into the expendi- 
ture for miscellaneous services ; to report to the House whether any 
reductions could be effected, or ^^improvements made in the mode of 
submitting that branch of the public expenditure to parliament.^ I 
may state that committees of the nature of that *^to which I have just 
referred, naipely to inquire into the circumstances connected with the 
finances of the country, especially in **relation to the estimates of the 
navy, army, and orcbiance, have been appointed by the House of 
Commons at various times. When the *'right honourable gentleman 
the member for Tamworth (Sir Bobert Feel,) was minister, in 1828) 
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he moved for an appointment of a ^Finance Committee, which was 
the last committee of the kind that has been appointed. On that 
occasion the right hon. gentleman reminded the House that from the 
*year 1786 downwards, when the first committee of that description 
was appointed, finance committees had been, pretty nearly at equal 
"intervals of ten years, appointed, down to 1828. The right hon. 
gentleman stated that the first committee was appointed in 1786, 
after which ^similar committes were appointed in 1791, in 1796, in 
1807, and in 1818 ; and the right hon. gentleman was then ^proposing 
the appointment of a like committee in 1828. It is now twenty years 
since such a committee sat. A somewhat ^similar committee sat in 
1834, on the subject of the colonial department. Lord Stanley was 
at that time colonial secretary, and the ^committee was appointed on 
the motion of the right hon. gentleman, the member for the univer- 
sity of Oxford, (Mr. Gladstone,) who was then under-secretary *for the 
colonial department. Under all the circumstances therefore, I am of 
opinion that it would afford much more complete information to the 
House on the ^expenditure which may be deemed necessary for the 
public service, if all the information bearing upon the various causes 
for that expenditure ^°should be laid before the select committee, than 
could be obtained by any partial, and therefore necessarily imperfect 
information that could be given ^^in a committee of the whole House. 
As to the mode in which the committee should be constituted, I beg 
to assure the House Her Majesty's government have not the ^^slight- 
est wish to influence in any way its construction. With regard to 
the vote of this evening, I find, on referring to the '"course pursued 
in 1845, that when it was proposed to renew the income tax, no dis- 
cussion of the estimates occurred during the **interval of the proposal 
being made by the right hon. gentleman (Sir Robert Peel), and the 
time that the House came to a decision upon the question. **We now 
propose to follow that example, so far as any full discussion of the 
estimates is concerned, but it is necessary for the ^^ublic service, that 
a vote of the House of Commons should immediately be taken. I 
hope the house will allow my hon. friend the Secretary of War, and 
the ^^Secretary for the Navy, to propose those great heads of expen. 
diture which are required for this period of the year, and will abstain 
from ^entering upon any partial discussion. On Monday next, it will 
be my duty to submit to you a general view of thetaxation of the 
country, ^'and any discussion therefore on that subject, will be far 
better deferred till that occasion. If you were now to enter upon ^ 
debate, it would be impossible for the opinion of the House to be 
taken upon any one proposition that could be submitted to it. It 
therefore *%ould, in my opinion, on all accounts, be far better to 
reserve whatever observations hon. members may wish to make, until 
the Subject is brought fully and fairly before the House. With these 
observations, I beg to move that the order of the day for the ^House 
going into a committee of supply be now read. 
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5. SERMON ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

BX THE BEV. DB BLAIB. 

2 Corintliians t. 1. — For we knoWy that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved^ we have a building *of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, 

'This passage presents to us, in one view, the nature of our present 
earthly state, and the future object of the Christian's hope, ^he style 
is figurative; but the figures employed are both obvious and ex- 
pressive. The body is represented as a house ^ihabited by the soul, 
or the thinking part of man. But it is an "earthly house," a 
" tabernacle" erected only for "passing accommodation, and " to be 
dissolved ;" to which is to succeed the future dwelling of the just in 
" a building of God, a house not made with hands, ''eternal in the 
heavens." Here then are three great objects presented to our con- 
sideration. First, the nature of our present ^condition. Secondly, 
that succeeding state which is the object of good men's hope. Thirdly, 
the certain foundation of their hope ; " *we know, that if our earthly 
house be dissolved, we have a building of God." 

^^First. The text gives a full description of our present embodied 
state, as an " earthly house," an " earthly ^%ouse of this tabernacle," 
and a tabernacle which is to be " dissolved." 

"We dwell in an " earthly house." Within this cottage of earth 
is lodged that spiritual, immortal substance, into which '^Gt>d breathed 
the breath of life. So we are elsewhere said in Scripture to have 
"our foundation in the dust," and to "dwell in houses of clay." 
^^During its continuance in this humble abode, the soul may be justly 
considered as confined and imprisoned. It is restrained from the full 
"exertion of its powers by many obstructions. It can perceive and 
act only by very imperfect organs. It looks abroad as ^Hhrough the 
windows of the senses; and beholds truth as "through a glass, 
darkly." It is beset with a numerous train of temptations to evil, 
^^which arise from bodily appetites. It is obliged to sympathize with 
the body in its wants ; and is depressed with infirmities not its own. 
"For it suffers from the frailty of those materials of which its 
earthly house is compacted. It languishes and droops along with 
^'the body ; is wounded by its pains ; and the slightest discomposure 
of bodily organs is sufficient to derange some of the highest operations 
of the soul. 

^AIl these circumstances bear the marks of a fallen and degraded 
state of human nature. The mansion in which the soul is lodged 
'^corresponds so little with the powers and capacities of a rational im- 
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mortal spirit, as gives us reason to think that the souls of ^good men 
were not designed to remain always thus confined. Such a state was 
calculated for answering the ends 'proposed by our condition of trial 
and probation in this life, but was not intended to be lasting and 
final. Accordingly, the apostle, in his description, "calls it the earthly 
house " of this tabernacle ;" alluding to a way-faring or sojourning 
state, where tabernacles or tents are occasionally erected ^or the 
accommodation of passengers. The same metaphor is here made use 
of, which is employed in several other passages of Scripture, where 
^e are said to be " strangers and sojourners on earth before God, as 
were all our fathers." This earth may be compared to a wide field 
spread with tents, where troops of pilgrims appear in succession and 
pass away. They enter for a little into ^the tents prepared for them ; 
and remain there to undergo their appointed probation. When that 
is finished, their tents are taken down, and they Retire to make way 
for others who come forward in their allotted order. Thus " one 
generation passeth away, and another generation cometh ;" and the 
»« earthly house" is to all no other than the " house of their pilgri- 
mage." [Psalm cxix. 64.] 

J^he "earthly house of this tabernacle," the Apostle, proceeding in 
his description, tells us, is "to be dissolved." Close as the union 
between ^'the soul and the body now appears to be, it is no more than 
a temporary union. It subsists only during the continuance **of a 
tabernacle of dust, which, by its nature, is tending towards ruin. The 
" dust" must soon " return to the dust, and the spirit to **God who • 
eave it." — The dissolution of the " earthly house of this tabernacle," 
IS an event full of dismay to wicked men. Beyond that period they 
see 'Nothing but a dark unknown, which, as far as they can discern, 
is peopled with objects full of terror ; even to the just, this dissolution 
'•is a serious and awful event. Providence has wisely appointed 
that, burdened as our present state is with various ills and frailties, 
'•we should, however, be naturally attached to it. Its final close is 
always attended with several melancholy ideas. — ^^Thou who now 
flourishest most in health and strength, must then have thy head laid 
low. From thy closing ^*eyes the light of the sun shall disappear for 
ever. That light shall continue to shine, the seasons to return, and 
the earth to flourish ; ^'but to thee no more : separated from the 
dwellings of men, and cut of from all thou wert accustomed to love, 
as though thou hadst ^ever been. — Such is the fate of man con- 
sidered merely as mortal ; as dwelling in an earthly house which is 
about to be dissolved. *'The consolatory corrective of those humbling 
ideas, the ray that is to dissipate this gloom, we behold in the subse- 
quent **part of the text ; that when this earthly house is dissolved, 
there is prepared for the righteous " a building of God, a house not 
made **with hands." But before proceeding to this part of the sub- 
ject, let us pause for a little, and make some reflections on what has 
been already said. 
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^Let the distinction between the soul and the body, which is so 
clearly marked in the text, be deeply imprinted *on our minds. Few 
things in religion or morals, are entitled to make a stronger impres- 
sion than this distinction ; *and yet, with the bulk of men, the im- 
pression it makes, appears to be slight. They seem to think and act 
as if they consisted *of no more than mere flesh and blood, and had 
no other concerns than what respect their embodied state. If there 
health *be firm, if their senses be gratified, and their appetities in- 
dulged, all is well with them. Is not this to forget that the body ^is 
no more than an " earthly house" or " tabernacle" of the soul ? The 
soul, that thinking part which they feel within them, and which it is 
impossible ^for them to confound with their flesh or their bones, is 
certainly far nobler than the tenement of clay which it inhabits, 
^he soul is the principle of all life, and knowledge, and action. The 
body is no more than its instrument or organ ; and *as much nobler 
as is the part which belongs to him who employs an instrument, than 
to the instrument which is employed, so ^"much is the soul of greater 
dignity than the body. The one is only a frail and perishable 
machine j the other ^^survives its ruin, and lives for ever. 

^*When we impress our minds with the sense of this important dis- 
tinction between the body and the soul, let us not forget, ^*that 
closely united as they now are in our frame, their union is soon to 
terminate. "The earthly "house of this tabernacle is to be dis- 
solved ;" but the soul which inhabits it, remains. Let us therefore 
dwell in our earthly '%ouse with the sentiments of those who know 
they are about to dislodge. The endowments and improvements of 
the soul are the only possessions on which ^Ve can reckon as con- 
tinuing to be our own. On every possession which belongs to our 
bodily estate, we ought to view this ^^inscription as written by God: 
" This is an earthly house which is tottering to its fall ; this is a 
tabernacle which is about 'Ho be taken down." — Let us with pleasure 
turn our thoughts towards those higher prospects that are set before 
us, when this change '"shall have taken place in the human condition ; 
which naturally brings us to the 

^Second head of discourse, — the great object of the hope of good 
men in a succeding state. The " earthly house" is contrasted by *'the 
Apostle with a "building of God; a house not made with hands;" 
and the " tabernacle which is to be dissolved," with a " house eternal 
in the heavens." 

^Besides the glory and perfection of this future state, the text 
suggests its permanency. This " house not made with hands," is 
** " a house eternal in the heavens." The tabernacle which we now 
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inhabit, is every moment liable to fall : above Ms the fixed mansion, 
the seat of perpetual rest. Beyond doubt, the certain prospect of 
death renders every thing inconsiderable which we here possess. 
Every enjoyment is saddened when we think of its end approach- 
ing. We become sensible that 'we are always building on sand, 
never on a rock. Fluctuation and change characterize all that 
is around us ; and at the ♦moment when our attachment to any per- 
sons or objects is become the strongest, they are beginning to slide away 
^rom our hold. But in the mansions above, alteration and decay are 
unknown. Every thing there continues *in a steady course. No 
schemes are there begun and left unfinished ; no pleasing connec- 
tions just ^formed, and then broken off. The treasures possessed 
there, shall never be diminished ; the friends we enjoy there shall 
never *die, and leave us to mourn. In those celestial regions, shines 
the sun that never sets ; a calm reigns 'which is never disturbed ; 
the river of life flows with a stream which is always unruffled in 
its course. 

^''Such are the prospects, imperfectly as we can now conceive them, 
which are set forth to good men in a future world. **But how, it 
may be asked, shall we be satisfied that such prospects are not mere 
illusions with which our fancy flatters us ? Upon *^what foundation 
rests this mighty edifice of hope, which the Apostle here rears up for 
the consolation of Christians, and of which he speaks so ^'confidently 
as to say, " We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God ?" To inquire into this was the 
^*Third proposed head of discourse, to which we now proceed. — 
And as the subject is in itself so important, and so pleasing to all 
"good men, I shall take a view of the different kinds of evidence, 
upon which our faith of a happy immortality is grounded. 

"We must observe in the first place, that the dissolution of the 
earthly tabernacle at death, affords no ground for thinking that the 
'^soul at the same time perishes, or is extinguished. I begin with 
this observation, because the strongest prejudices against the soul's 
immortality, arise from what is sometimes found to happen at that 
period. The soul and the body are at present united by the "closest 
sympathy. When one suffers, the other is affected. Both seem to 
grow up together, to the maturity *°of their powers ; and together 
both seem often to decay. Such a shock is apparently suffered by 
the soul at death, as at first view '^might lead us to suspect that it 
was sharing the same fate with the body. Notwithstanding this* 
there are clear proofs that the **body and the soul, though at present 
closely connected by Divine appointment with one another, are, how- 
ever, substances of different and dissimilar ^"natures. Matter, of which 
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the body is composed,. is a substance altogether dead and passive, and 
cannot be put in motion ^without some external impulse. Whereas 
the soul has within itself a principle of motion, activity, and life. 
Between the laws of %iatter, and the action of thought, there is so little 
resemblance, or rather so much opposition, that mankind in general 
have agreed in holding the soul *to be an immaterial substance j that 
is, a substance the nature of which we cannot explain or define far- 
ther than that it is a substance quite ^distinct from matter. This 
being once admitted, it clearly follows, that since thought depends 
not on matter, from ^the dissolution of the material part, we have no 
ground to infer the destruction of the thinking part of man. As long 
as by the ordination of the Creator, Hhese different substances remain 
imited, there is no wonder that the one should suffer from the dis- 
order or indisposition of the other. 

^It is so far from following, that the soul must cease to act on the 
dissolution of the body, that it seems rather to follow, that it will 
then act in ®a more perfect manner. In its present habitation it is 
plainly limited and confined in its operations. When it is let loose 
from that ^earthly house, it is brought forth into greater liberty. To 
illustrate this by an instance which may be conceived as analogous : 
^^let us suppose a person shut up in an apartment, where he saw light 
only through some small windows. If these windows ^^were foul or 
dimmed, he would see less ; if they were altogether darkened, he could 
see none at all. But were he let out from this ^^confinement into 
the open air, he would be so far from being deprived of sight, that 
though at first overpowered by a sudden glare, ^*he would soon see 
around him much more completely than before. The senses are as 
so many windows or apertures, through which ^Hhe soul at present 
exercises its powers of perception. If the senses are disordered, the 
powers of the soul will be obstructed. But once ^^separated from its 
earthly tenement, the soul will then exercise its powers without ob- 
struction ; will act with greater liberty and ^*in a wider sphere. — I 
admit this argument only goes as far as to show, that although the 
body perish, ^''there remains with the soul a capacity for separate 
existence. Whether that existence shall be actually continued to it 
after death, ^*must depend on the will of Him who gave it life, and 
who certainly, at his pleasure, can take that life away. It is necessary, 
therefore, ^®to inquire into what we have any reason to believe, may 
be the intention of our Creator concerning a future life. 

^'I argue then, in the next place, that if the soul were to perish 
when the body dies, the state of man ^^would be altogether unsuitable 
to the wisdom and perfection of the Author of his being. Man would 
be the only creature that would seem **to have been made in vain. 
All the other works of God are contrived to answer exactly, the pur- 
poses for which they were made. ''They are either incapable of 
knowledge at all j or, they know nothing higher than the state in 
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which they are placed. Their powers are ^perfectly suited and adjusted 
to their condition. But it is not so with man. He has every appear- 
ance of being framed for something higher 'and greater than what 
he here attains. He sees the narrow bounds within which he is here 
confined ; knows and laments all "the imperfections of his present 
state. His thirst for knowledge, his desires of happiness, all stretch 
beyond his earthly station. *He searches in vain for adequate ob- 
jects to gratify him. His nature is perpetually tending and aspir- 
ing towards the enjoyment of some ^more complete felicity than this 
world can afford. In the midst of all his searches and aspirations, he 
is suddenly cut *off. He is but of yesterday, and to-morrow is gone. 
Often in the entrance, often in the bloom of life, ^when he had just 
begun to act his part, and to expand his powers, darkness is made to 
cover him. — ^^an we believe, that when this period is come, all is 
finally over with the best and worthiest of mankind? Endowed 
"with so noble an apparatus of rational powers, taught to form high 
views and enlarged desires, were they brought forth ^^or uo other 
purpose than to breathe this gross and impure air for a short space, 
and then to be cut off ^^from all existence P All his other works, 
God hath made in " weight, number, and measure ;" the hand of the 
Almighty **artificer everywhere appears. But on man, his chief work 
here below, he would, upon this supposition, appear to have bestowed 
^hio attention ; and after having erected a stately palace in this 
universe, framed with so much magnificence, and decorated ^ Vith so 
much beauty, to have introduced man, in the guise of a neglected 
wanderer, to become its inhabitant. 

^Let us farther consider the confused and promiscuous distribution 
of good and evil in this life. The enjoyments of the world, such as 
they are, are ^"far from being always bestowed on the virtuous and 
the worthy. On the contrary, the bitterest portion is often their 
lot. ^'^In the midst of infirmities, diseases, and sorrows, they are left 
to drag their life, while ease and affluence are ^^allowed to the un- 
godly. — I must ask, if such an arrangement of things, owing to the 
ordination, or at least, to the permission ^*of Providence, be consonant 
to any ideas we can form of the wisdom and goodness of a Supreme 
Buler, on the supposition of there being ^o future state. — But as 
soon as the immortality of the soul, and a state of future retribution 
are established, all difficulties vanish ; the mystery '^is unraveled ; 
supreme wisdom, justice, and goodness, are discovered to be only con- 
cealed for a little while behind the curtain. 

■■These reasons are much strengthened by the belief that has ever 
prevailed among mankind, of the soul's immortality. ''It is not an 
opinion that took its rise from the thin-spun speculations of some 
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abstract philosophers. Never has any nation *been discovered on the 
face of the earth, so rude and barbarous, that in the midst of their 
wildest superstitions there was not cherished among *them some ex- 
pectations of a state after death, in which the virtuous were to enjoy 
happiness. So universal a consent 'in this belief, affords just grounds 
to ascribe it to some innate principle implanted by Gtod in the human 
breast. 

*But though the reasonings which have been adduced to prove the 
immortality of the soul in a future state, are certainly of great weight, 
"yet reasonings still they are, and no more j and in every human 
reasoning, suspicions may arise of some fallacy or error. •In a point 
so momentous to us, as our existence after death, we never could with 
absolute certainty, and full ^satisfaction, have rested on any evidence 
except what was confirmed by the declaration of God himself. — For 
many and high^blessings we are indebted to the Christian revelation; 
for none more than for its having ** brought life and immortality to 
light." 'The revelations made by God to the world in early ages, 
gave the first openings to this great article of faith and *"hope. In 
future periods the light dawned more and more ; but it was not until 
the Sun of Righteousness arose, by the appearance ^^f Christ on 
earth, that the great discovery was completed. Then, indeed, were 
made known the " city of the living God, ^*the new Jerusalem" above, 
the " mansions" prepared for the " spirits of just men made perfect." 

^^he first and most natural improvement of all that has been said, 
is to produce in our hearts the most lasting gratitude, love, ^%nd 
reverence, towards that great Benefactor of mankind, who not only 
has made known and published the blessings of a future state to the 
righteous, "but by his great undertaking for their redemption hath 
erected in their behalf the " house eternal in the heavens." — The next 
improvement ^Ve should make, is to conduct our own life and be- 
haviour as becomes those who have an interest in this happiness and 
this hope. ^"^From. such persons, assuredly, is to be expected a pure, 
correct, and dignified behaviour in every situation ; not a "contempt 
of the employments, nor a renunciation of all the comforts of their 
present life. Opinions that produce such effects are ^'connected only 
with the spirit of superstition and false religion. But to them it 
belongs, in the midst of the affairs, enticements, ^and temptations of 
the world, to regulate their conduct as becomes the heirs of a divine 
inheritance ; never debasing themselves *'among what is mean, nor 
defiling themselves with what is corrupt, in the present state ; but 
serving Grod with that fidelity, '^and behaving to men with that steady 
magnanimity of virtue, that generous beneficence and humanity, 
which suits immortal **beingB who are aspiring to rise in a future 
8tat« to the perfection of their nature in the presence of God. 
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6. CHYMISTEY. 

(From Maunder* s "Scientific and Literary Treasury.**) 

^Chymistry is the science which investigates the nature of bodies, 
and teaches the composition and properties of material substances, 
^together with the changes they undergo. There is no science more 
extensive, nor is it scarcely possible for one person 'to embrace it in 
its whole extent. To chymistry, more or less scientifically pursued, 
numerous arts owe *their birth and progress, and to chymistry the 
naturalist must resort for the explanation of phenomena ^that with- 
out its aid can only be spoken of by conjecture, and on a true know- 
ledge of which our happiness as thinking beings ^eminently depends. 
To facilitate the study of this important science, it is considered in 
different points of view, and thrown into ''divisions and subdivisions, 
so that a person may devote himself to one department of it, although 
the method of observing, ^analyzing, and combining, is the same in 
all, and although all the phenomena must be explained by the general 
theory, and refer *to certain laws of which a previous knowledge is 
requisite. These laws constitute what is called philosophical chy- 
mistry, which ^"explains what is meant by the affinity of aggregation 
or cohesion, and by the affinity of composition or chymical affinity. 
^^It also considers the effects of light, heat, and electricity; the nature 
of the simple and compound inflammable bodies ; of air and water ; 
^Hhe composition and decomposition of acids; the nature and proper- 
ties of the salts ; their relations to the acids ; the calcination, ^'solu- 
tion, and alloying of metals ; the composition and nature of plants, 
the characteristics of the immediate elements of vegetable substances ; 
the ^^henomena of animalization ; the properties of animal com- 
pounds, and the decay of organic substances. These ore ^Hts general 
views, but, as we have before observed, in order to facilitate the study 
of chymistry, it is divided into several separate "branches. There is 
a meteorological chymistry, by which the great phenomena observed 
in the atmosphere are explained ; ^^and a geological chymistry, 
which seeks to account for the various combinations of nature beneath 
the earth's surface, ^%hich produce volcanoes, veins of metal, coals, 
basalt, etc. There is also a chymistry of the mineral kingdom, **com- 
prising the examination of all inorganic substances ; a chymistry of 
the vegetable kingdom, which analyzes plants and their immediate 
products; a chymistry of the animal kingdom, which studies all 
substances derived from living or dead animals ; a '^pathological and 
pharmaceutic chymistry, which traces the changes produced by disease, 
with the nature and preparation of medicines ; ^an agricultural 
chymistry, which treats of the nature of plants and soils, and the 
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laws of production. *The practical ehymist distinguishes bodies into 
simple and compound substances. Simple substances comprehend 
such as have hitherto ^ot been decompounded. Of these, some are 
denominated combustibles, because they can undergo combustioD, or 
in other words can burn, 'as hydrogen, carbon, phosphorus and 
boraz ; besides the alkalies, earths, and metals. Some are supporters 
*of combustion, which, though not of themselves capable of undergoing 
combustion, are necessary to produce this effect in other bodies, *of 
which there are three, namely, the three gaseous bodies, oxygen, 
chlorine, and iodine. Compound substances are formed 'by the union 
of simple substances with each other, or by that of compound sub- 
stances with others. They result, first, from Hhe combination of 
oxygen, or one of the other simple supporters of combustion, with 
one of the simple combustibles ; such are the acids : 'second, from 
that of a simple body combined with oxygen, with another similar 
compound; such are the salts: third, "from that of two or three 
simple combustibles with one another j forth, from that of oxygen 
with hydrogen and carbon, ^^forming vegetable matter : fifth, from that 
of oxygen with hydrogen, carbon, and azote, forming animal matter. 
When "the constituent parts of bodies are separated from each other, 
the bodies are said to be decomposed, and the act of separating them 
^*is called decomposition : on the other hand, when bodies are so inti- 
mately united as to form new and distinct substances, ^'this chymical 
union is distinguished by the name of combination. The chymical 
investigation of bodies ^Hherefore proceeds in two ways ; namely, by 
analysis, that is, the separation of bodies by a series of decompositions 
^^and combinations, to come at the knowledge of the constituent 
parts ; and synthesis, by a series of processes to form new compounds ; 
*®and these two forms of investigation may accompany and assist each 
other. The commencement of the 19th century forms ^^a brilliant era 
in the progress of chymistry ; but great as have been the discoveries, 
and persevering as ^^'are the researches of the most profound inquirers, 
every step that is taken, confirms more strongly the fact, that 
chymistry '*is a progressive science, and that the discoveries of to-day 
may be eclipsed by the discoveries of to-morrow. And therefore 
*°truly has it been said, that its " analysis is indefinite." Its termina- 
tion will have been attained only when the real *^elements of bodies 
shall have been detected, and all their modifications traced : but how 
remote this may be from its ^^present state we cannot judge. Nor 
«an we, from our present knowledge, form any just conception of the 
stages ''of discovery through which it has yet to pass. 
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ADVERTISEMENT.— REPORTER'S ASSISTANT. 
The English language is so exteusive, that it is impossible, in a 
small work like the present, to exhaust the capabilities of Phono- 
graphy for its expression. We have treated the subject of reporting 
as comprehensively, and at the same time as minutely, as the limits of 
a small and cheap treatise would permit ; and it is believed that the 
reporter who makes himself thoroughly acquainted with all that is 
contained in the Reporter's Companion^ and gives due practice to his 
art, will be able to take complete, accurate, and legible reports. That 
nothing may be omitted which is likely to prove of service to profes- 
, sioual reporters, the author has compiled a work which may serve 
j as a companion to the present, entitled the Reporter's Assistanly 
' in which are collected all the words of the English language that 
contain not more than three strokes, (with or without hooks, circles, 
etc., attached,) arranged, as to their consonants, in the order of the 
Phonetic Alphabet. The manner in which the outlines are to be 
written, is shown by means of the phonotypic alphabet. The work 
will serve two purposes. — In the first place, it will furnish the best 
outline for every word ; and secondly, if the reporter, in reading his 
notes, should meet with an outline which he cannot decipher, he 
may refer to the corresponding letters in the Reporter's Assistant, 
and see all the words for which they are employed ; one of which 
(to be determined by the context,) must be the word required. 
Words that contain four or more consonant strokes are not included, 
because such outlines seldom represent more than one word; and 
what that is, may be discovered by articulating the several conson- 
ants in succession, when an approximation to its sound will be heard. 
The list of single-stroke outlines, given at page 35, will furnish 
an idea of the work on a small scale, but on account of the extent 
of the Reporter's Assistant, and the expense of engraving so many 
thousand characters, the key -letters will be given in phonotypes. 
It is now in the press, but is not exj>ected to be ready till the 
dose of the year. 



Page 24, column 3— the phonoffraph for * for their ' is inverted. 
Page 34, line 4 from bottom-7/or ' endless, needless,' read ' needless, endless. 
This error occurs in only a few copies. 
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